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BUICK GIVES MORE 


Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


AND BETTER MILES 


... that’s why so many families buy Buicks time after time 


=> The man or woman who has owned one 

Ly i] Buick car invariably buys Buicks again and 
Lf meal again. Because ownership proves that Buick 
gives more and better miles. Better miles—surely. The 
new Buicks have the long wheelbases (119 inches to 
138 inches) which mean real roominess and riding 
comfort. And the weight (3866 to 4901 pounds) which 
means ability to hold the road and maintain high- 
speed performance hour after hour without strain. More 


miles, too. Many Buicks have served their owners 


SINCE1906(Gogglesanddusterdays) SINCE1910 (WhenT.R. went to Africa) 


dependably for more than 200,000 miles. Buick keeps faith. 
And so men and women give back to Buick the loyalty 
which Buick gives to them. They make Buick their motor 
car, as you will, when you learn what a sound motor 
car investment Buick is. 

The 20 new Buick models are offered at moderate prices on convenient G. M. A. C. 
terms, <All are Buicks through and through. They have new Bodies by Fisher, 


Valve-in- Head Straight Eight Enginescushioned in rubber, and new Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation, Individually Controlled. sll are fine, economical motor car investments. 


@ Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Progress, June 1st to November Ist. 


SINCE 1918 (Year of the Armistice) SINCE 1908 ( “Merry Widow” days) 


26 BUICKS 
Dr. Victor L. Garbutt, 312 Profes- 
sional Building, Detroit, Michigan, 
(“these few words will tell you what 
| think of them”) has owned 26 
Buick cars, including a 1933 model. 


15 BUICKS 
Mr. Harry A. Jay, 737 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill., (““proud 
of the record and sure that it shows 
good judgment”) has owned 15 
Buick cars, including a 1933 model. 


18 BUICKS 
Mrs. Emma Boughton, Newark, 
Ohio, (‘‘feel qualified to state that 
Buick builds the best car that trav- 
els the highway”) has owned 18 
Buick cars, including a 1933 model. 


34 BUICKS 
Mr. E. Avery McCarthy and family, 
Los Angeles, Calif., (“beginning 25 
years ago with the famous Buick 
‘White Streak’ “) have owned 34 
Buick cars, including a 1933 model. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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“T Pick Men who Know How 


to Save Money” 


‘TN ERECTING a skyscraper the first requi- 
| site is a sound Plan. 
“In building the financial struciure of one’s 
life the first requisite is a sound Plan. 
“Most people fail because they have never 
sat down and made Plans from which to build 
successes. 
“Investors Syndicate’s Plans are the sound- 
est I have ever found for accumulating money 
over a period of years. 
“Entirely aside from all other business under- 
takings, | am using an Investors Syndicate 
Plan to build my life’s estate. | am building, 
piece by piece, on a definite schedule, just like 
I build skyscrapers. 
“There is another thing | want to tell you 
young business men and women of America,” 
says William H. Lotts, President of the Over- 
land Construction Company of Chicago, “you 
who have had your pay cut and are living on 


wages which ‘aren’t enough’. 
ee . . 4 ° 
If you wait until you can afford it, the chances 
are you will always be waiting. Some families 
lay aside money on $100 a month; some fam- 
ilies ‘can’t save a cent’ on $10,000 a month. William H. Lotts, President of the Overland Construction Com- 
a : : pany, which erected the Skyway and Observation Towers at the 
The people we like to hire are those who Chicago World’s Fair, is an Investors Syndicate Certificate 
know how to save their money. They make holder. Other internationally famous structures erected by his 
7 i company include: The Chicago Tribune Tower, Medinah Athletic 
Club, Chicago Board of Trade Building, the Willoughby Tower. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


=" Founded 1504 ~~ 


better men.” 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities... Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


FRILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 


Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans. whereby an in- The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed Syndicate, Dept. T6, Minneapolis, 


dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan tor 000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate onsult phone book for address of office 


accumulating money over a period of years. has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 


More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use years, in good times and bad, Investors Syndicate ba xm interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 


Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. maintained a perfect record of prompt payment of its 


ot my income for a specific pury 


The most common purposes for which Investors Syndi- maturities, loans, cash surrenders, and all obligations. 


i 
cate Thrift Pla 


sare used are: Education of Children; 
Inde pendence ot 50, 55, or 60; Means and Leisure for 
revel; Business Expansion or Reserve; Acquiring a 


ome, 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 
pleased to send complete information to any person 
interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 


tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONER 
YEAR-ROUND MODEL 


This is a complete summer and winter 
air conditioner for a single room. In- 
stalled in place of a radiator with- 
out any fuss or bother. In summer it 
cools, de-humidifies, filters and cir- 
culates the air. In winter it warms, 
humidifies, filters and gently circu- 
lates the air. Provides ventilation 
from outside both summer and winter, 
and is equipped with Maxim silencer 
to eliminate street noises. 


ENERAL @@ ELECTRIC AIR|C( 
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cl latest achievement... 


CooLiNnG plus.. 


year-round air conditioning 


Compact air conditioners for conditioning . . . they cool, de-humidify 


, and circulate the air. 
single rooms, offices and stores 
; : Year-round air conditioning, too 
are available in models for ils 
One type (illustrated at left) is a year- 


cooli "8: alone or for round model. Provides complete summer 


year-round service and winter air conditioning. Provides 


delightful comfort twelve months of the 


HIS SUMMER a lot of people will year for the individual office or room. 
S SUMMER: f people w ’ 


ae ; Brings in the necessary outdoor air for 
be going indoors to keep cool. Stores - y 


- : ventilation, but keeps out street noises 
and ofices and homes will be places you a 
by means of a Maxim silencer. 
want to stay in, not get out of. ‘he A 
: he There are types for every need. Some 
These will be the places that have the . . 
: ; ; . are completely self-contained. Others 
newly perfected General Electric Air ‘ ‘ ; 
ee ; ’ have the cooling mechanism placed in a 
Conditioning equipment—installed or 
. 2 ; closet or basement. There are portable 
quickly, without tearing out walls or 





putting in ducts. 

These simple and attractive units do 
the necessary air conditioning in each 
individual room. They resemble beauti- 
fully enclosed radiators. And these air 
conditioners do more than “refrigerate” 


the air. They do a complete job of air 





SOME USES OF G-E ROOM 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Ofices—Living Rooms—Dress Shops— 
Shoe Stores— Beauty and Barber Shops— 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Offices—Hotels, 
Restaurants and Clubs— Bakeries —Con- 
fectionery Stores — Bars—Showrooms — 
orin any enclosed room of ordinary size. 


CONDITIONING 


summer and year round 
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models and stationary models for floor 


or wall mounting. Also the General 
Electric Air Conditioning System—a 
central plant which heats and_air- 
conditions the entire house in winter, 
and provides cooling and air condition- 


ing in summer. 


Guesswork is eliminated with this 
equipment. It is sold only by authorized 
G-E Air Conditioning dealers—installed 
by factory-trained engineers — backed 
by General Electric. 

Clip the coupon for complete story of 
these remarkable products. General 
Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
Department, 120 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 


AIR CONDITIONER 
(Portable Model) 


This is a summer air conditioning 
unit for a single room. Equipped 
with rubber-tired wheels, easily 
moved from room to room, wher- 
ever needed. Not only cools, but 
de-humidifies, and gently circulates 


the air. Completely self-contained. 


an am oe ae om oe ow oe ow oe ee ee ee 1 
I 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY I 
Air Conditioning Department T.619 { 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y I 
I 
I certainly do want to be cool this summer. | 
Send me, free, complete information about 
G-E Air Conditioning equipment for single | 
Tooms. | 
| 
; | 
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Will you wear ’em 
in December 
as you did 
in — 





YOU WILL IF THEY’RE B.V. D.’s! 


Dollars to crullers, you can’t say 
what your underwear really costs! 
The cost is what you pay divided 
by the number of times you wear it. 
That way, B.V.D. undersells every 
“once-in-a-life-time” bargain garment 
that ever raided your pocketbook 
And this applies to every style and 
shape of B.V.D.! Shorts, shirts, union 
suits—they all wear like carborundum! 
. . B.V.D. fits and feels as if it were 
“made-to-order!” It’s cool—it’s com- 
fortable . . Always insist on the 
famous red B.V.D. label. You'll save 
money, trouble and temper! 


THE B. V. D. CO., INC., NEW YORK 





UNDERWEAR 


PAJAMAS 
r.¥.i4%. SWIM SUITS 


the new “COMBONAIR” SHIRT 





Lc... 2 ae. 








Hare & Hounds 
Sirs: 
Your June 5 issue “Hare & 
When virtually all news- 
papers have distorted facts it is interesting to 
have that fact disclosed. This story and the 
larger story under Business & Finance were very 
readable and full of facts. Particularly pertinent 
was the statement that the House of Morgan had 


story in the 
Hounds” is excellent. 


opposed the “capital gains and losses’ clause 
when the income tax law was written. That’s 


the kind of a fact that would be found in Time 
exclus ively. 
There is nothing criminal in selling merchandise 


at cost or below cost. What merchant had not 
done so in the last five years? If J. P. Morgan 
& Co. want to put me on their preferred list for 


the extent of my budget (at Allegheny offering 
price of 20, about 13¢ shares) they may 

Basing my belief on a limited amount of 
knowledge of Morgan operations I would express 
an opinion that if more of our men in high posi- 
tions and institutions had concerned themselves 
with the preservation of the integrity of a name 
to the extent that Morgan has the country would 
be better off. 


do so. 


J. FREDERICK ROSSELL 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sirs: 

We are now subscribers to True. If it means 
anything to your organization to receive the com- 
ments of a miserable banker, I want you to know 


yan investigation 
atement 


that your handling of the Morg 
represents the only fair and unbiased st 
of the proceedings that I’ve read. I was _ par- 
ticularly pleased with the exposure of the humbug 
under the heading ‘“‘Press.’’ Nice Work! 
G. K. LiveRMORE 

New York 
When liberals go on the warpath, it is 
eral to give conservatives a hearing.— 
Ep. 


City 
13} 


——— 


Smalltown Bankers 


| have read and reread with amazement your 
paragraph in the June 5 issue, p. 13, in which 
the last lines read: “They saw their deposits 


which they had spent a life time to build up and 
protect with their good names confiscated by the 
Government to pay for the mistakes and dis- 
honesty of every smalltown bankster.” 

Of course your article is an interpretation of 
the feelings of the big bankers and your use of 
the word banksters would isolate the 
ind efficient banksters from the honest 
cient bankers. 

A review of the past four years however, will 


dishonest 
and efii- 





show a tremendous balance in favor of the small- 
town bankers. No smalltown banks have crashed 
with such reverberations, even in proportion to 
their size as we have seen go in the cities. For 
ten years the city banks have been drawing from 
the country banks by their advertising, their 
claims to being in close touch with affairs and 


their stock market facilities and their claims that 
size makes strength. 

The smalltown bankers grinned and 
without a whimper. Now that the shoe pin 
it is the big bank and the big banker that makes 
more noise than a pig under a fence. It is the 
big banker who goes to the R. F. C. and it is 


bore it 
ches 


Roy E. 


350 E. 22nd Street, CHICAGO, 


a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; 
NAME_ 


ADDRESS _ 





LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, 
ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
Canada, $8). 


the big banker who started the banking holiday, 
rhe little banker keeps on and on despite the 
onus that has been given to his profession. Give 
the smalltown banker credit for a job well done, 
ALLEN D. RusseLi 

Plymouth Savings Bank 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Trime’s phrase, “every smalltown bank- 
ster’ was certainly misleading since dis- 
honest banking is not characteristic otf 
small towns. But uneconomic banking js 
characteristic of small banks, whether in 
towns or cities, as is shown by more than 
5.000 bank failures in the 1921-29 period, 
60% “small.” 

The question of Big Banks v. Little 
Banks cannot be disposed of in a sentence. 
But this is clear: general guarantee of 
bank deposits makes no sense except on 
the theory that good (i.e. solvent) banks 
are to be drained by the losses of bad (ie 
insolvent) banks. Last week President 
Roosevelt came out against the bank 
guarantee clause in the Glass-Steagall bill 
as it stood when reported by Tre fort- 
night ago.—Eb: 

— 


Tassel 





Aydelotte’s 
Sirs: 

I noted in the June 5 sssue of your esteemed 
periodical that the artist who sketched the like- 
ness of President Aydelotte of Swarthmore pulled 
1 “boner.” It is apparent that that gentleman is 
not familiar with the customs in the fair field 
of academia. The tassel on the mortar board 
should have been on the left side of the face 
instead of on the right, as depicted. 

StmMon MELTZER 

Rochester, in * 

Time’s cover portrait of President Ay- 
delotte was drawn from one of his photo- 
graphs. President Aydelotte is of the 
opinion that “there is no rule about a 
mortar-board tassel. Its position should 

left to the breeze, gravitation and the 
laws of chance.” Sticklers, however, 
agree with Reader Meltzer.—Eb. 


— 


March of Swarthmore ’23 
Sirs: 

Many thanks to Trae 
promotion department for sending Time covers 
used in Class of 1923’s “stunt” at Swarthmore 
College Alumni Day, June 3. Bedecked with 
red-and-white streamers and Time, the Class 
paraded before 1,800 alumni and friends, pr 
sented a MARCH of 1923 “broadcast” via loud 
speaker equipment, came away with prize for 
Best Stunt. 

Frank Aydelotte, Trme-honored President 0 
Swarthmore (by his portrait on front of June 5 
issue}, marveled—as did many another Swarth 
morean—at the coincidence of Time’s choice 0 
cover and of 1923’s choice of stunt; both, 0 
course, planned independently many, many weeks 
before their simultaneous appearance. 

At Class dinner, Guest-of-Honor 


and particularly to its 


Aydelottt 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


INC. 
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BANKING 


AND FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


~ Exclusively 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


























Remove film ... don't let 
it ravage teeth and gums 


HAT is this film that destroys teeth? 
A sticky coating that forms in coats 
and patches. 

Bits of food stick toit, and in this moist, 
warm film live millions of tiny germs. They 
multiply. They devour food particles. They 
produce strong acids that first dissolve en- 
amel, then destroy the part beneath. Soon 
the tooth is too far gone to save—and that’s 
the result of tooth decay. 

Other germs are found in film that spin 
like corkscrews. They are associated with 
dread “trench mouth.” Still others are 
linked with pyorrhea. And all of these are 
incubated in the coating dentists know as 
mucin plaque—and we call film. 


““What must | do to fight film?’’ 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because the true 
value of a tooth paste is determined by its 
polishing material. 

The new polishing material in Pepsodent 
is one of the great discoveries of the day. 
It is twice as soft as polishing materials in 
common use. Its power to remove film 
stain is revolutionary! 

When tempted to try cheap and ineffec- 
tive tooth pastes, remember the one safe 
way to fight film is to use the special film- 
removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use it 
twice a dayand see your dentist twice a year. 


How Film leads to Pyorrhea! 


$4 
{ 


\y 


BA 


i 





Atooth on which 

film (A) has be- 
gun to form along 
the gum line. (B) is 
jaw bone. Teeth firm- 
ly seated in socket. 


The pyorrhea 
pocket grows. 
Teeth are very loose. 


The bacteria in 

film, and irrita- 
tion from tartar have 
resulted in a ‘‘pyor- 
thea pocket.”” Note 
how bone has started 
to break down.Teeth 
become loose. 


Pyorrhea is spread- 
ing to other teeth. 
Teeth are lost. 


Pepsodent-.. the special film-removing tooth paste 
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spoke about as follows: “. . . I want to correct 
a wrong impression about my golf game. Time 
says I shoot under 80. This leaves two courses 
open to me. But first we must raise an endow- 
ment (at this point many grads, exceedingly en- 
dowment conscious, stopped their ears, missed 
the rest of his words) with which to pay the 
salary of Pret Willis (of 1923 who, with real 
bald head and fake giant ears, played Prexy in 
1923’s stunt) while he runs the College and I 
take a year.either to improve my game so that 
TIME will be correct or until this thing has blown 
over. 


Watter M. ReEyYNoLpDs 
Media, Pa. 


2 


TIME for Women 
Sirs: 

In regard to letter of June 5 referring to Time 
as a man’s magazine, can only say that I look 
forward to its weekly issue with eagerness. The 
information it contains is equally interesting to 
man and woman, that is, if one wishes to be 
kept informed of world-wide topics. The remark 
[by Husband Abbott] that women who read 
TIME are freaks displays both ignorance and male 
arrogance. 


| 





GERTRUDE B. RITTER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do all women agree with Reader Rit- 
ter? All men?—Eb. 


What Chaco Wants 
Sirs: 

Trme’s notice, Bog War (April 3) gives an 
erroneous idea of the struggle in question. Para- 
guay has administered Chaco Boreal since Colo- 
nial days in her own right. Bolivia was only 
able to construct chain of small forts owing to 
domestic troubles in Paraguay during last 30 
years, penetrating slowly into undisputed Para- 
guayan Zone recognized as such by treaties signed 
by themselves, by U. S. and by the Argentine 
Republic. Bolivia has never cultivated or owned 
an inch of ground in that region. Bolivian au- 
thorities’ object in claiming Chaco is only ap- 
parently obtention of outlet on river Paraguay 
—real object being political—for party prepon- 
derance. Former Bolivian Presidents confessed 
repeatedly, their country had no title or rights 
to Chaco. Paraguay does want peace, but will 
| as little consent sharing Chaco with turbulent 
neighbor, as any householder would consent shar- 
ing his plate and belongings with housebreaker 

Chaco is not such a God-forsaken country as 
people think; many of the boys back on leave 
are enthusiastic and want to settle there after this 
war, which can have only one ending—either 
recognition of obvious Paraguayan rights or Para- 
guay forcing Bolivia slowly to “git” even if it 
took ten years to do it—Kundt or no Kundt. The 
Chaco is studded all along its coast by prosper- 
ous townships—Villa Hayes (so named in honor 
of U. S. President Charles Rutherford Hayes), 
Puerto Pinasco (American company), Puerto 
Casado, Puerto Sastre, etc. Extensive cattle 
ranges with Hereford and Shorthorn strains go 
for hundreds of kilometres into the interior which 
in many parts has narrow gauge rails for trans- 
portation. Swamps and bogs are to be found 
in every part of the world that are under- 
populated, or, as still of course is the case in the 
Chaco, devoid of population. But it is not diffi- 
cult to settle, as has been proved by the recent 
colonies of Canadian and Russian Mennonites. 
Soil is generally very favorable for agriculture. 
The Chaco wants ploughs, not machine guns. 

GrEorRGE H. PEARSON 





Asuncion, Paraguay 


Bakers’ Say 
Sirs: 

May 22 issue. Page 45. Centre column. 

1. You say, “Bread will cost 1¢ more a loaf. 
According to Mr. Wallace.” And he said (but 
you didn’t), “the Bakers have promised not to 

| pyramid the tax.” 

2. You say, “In some places they [the bakers] 
have already added 1¢ a loaf.” We say, True. 
Because bread wars have resulted from cul- 
throat competition. These President Roosevelt 
said are not in the public interest. 

3. You say, “The cost of wheat has very little 
to do with the cost of making bread.” We say, 
True. Because you can’t make bread in New 
York City out of wheat in Montana. If you 
will recall what has to be done with the wheat 

| before it becomes flour in New York City; then 
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“What's this chip of wood doing on a Packard car?” 


REMEMBER—back in your school 
days—what a chip on the shoulder 
meant ? It was the challenge of a boy 
who was certain he was right. 


One alert Packard dealer borrowed 
this boyhood symbol. In his show- 
toom he placed a chip of wood on a 
Packard car to express what he sin- 
cerely believes—that the new Pack- 
ads have obsoleted all previous 
standards in the fine car field. 


While you may not see a chip of 
wood in your Packard showroom, 
the spirit of the challenge is there— 
the belief that this year’s Packards 
are superior to other fine cars on any 
basis — performance, beauty, com- 
fort, long life. 


600,000 miles of testing during 
1932 at the Packard Proving Grounds 
Proved that these 1933 Packards are 
the toughest, longest-lived cars built 
mn America today. A clutch, for in- 
stance, was as good as new after 
125,000 contacts in traffic. After 


50,000 miles of driving, a transmis- 
sion failed to show appreciable wear. 
A new lubricating system has dou- 
bled the life of motor parts. 


Your investment in a Packard is 
protected in another way, too—in 
permanence of beauty. For these 
cars have the traditional Packard 
lines that never go out of style. 
Drive one as many years as you 
viish—you will always be proud to 
be seen in it. 


In these cars Packard has rec- 
ognized that motorists differ in their 
requirements and preferences. And 
so the window ventilation, the pedal 
pressure of the power brakes and 
the resilience of the shock absorbers 
can all be adjusted to meet your 
desires. 


But name any quality you seek in 
a motor car—you will find it in the 
new Packards. Comfort? The cush- 
ions were contoured by an orthopedic 
expert to let you ride with the great- 


est relaxation and enjoyment. Steer- 
ing? It is so easy it is almost auto- 
matic. Quiet? Even up to a mile and 
a half a minute, you can scarcely 
hear the motor. 


But don’t just read about these 
cars. See them at your Packard 
dealer’s—ride in them. And bring 
your old car with you—if it is of 
average value, it will cover the down 
payment on a new Packard. The 
balance can be spread over many 
months. And the operating econo- 
mies which your new Packard ef- 
fects will make the monthly pay- 
ments still easier. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 f.o.b. Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

from $2750 f.o.b. Detroit 
The Packard Twelve from $3720 f.o.b. Detroit 


e Prices subject to increase without notice . 





says purchasing agent 
of famous railroad 


E TOOK a few minutes from the 
busy day of a railroad P. A. 
We asked this man, who buys a 
thousand things, from gondola cars 
to gaskets, locomotives to lead pen- 
cils: “In your purchase of paper, 
what do you demand most of all?” 
You might expect such a careful 
buyer to reply, “Lowest price.” Far 
from it. 
“Paper,” he replied, “must be like 
a good friend; it must always be the 
same. That’s one big reason we like 
New Hammermill Bond. When we 
order it, we know what we're going 
to get!” 
Yes, you know that today New 
Hammermill Bond will be snow-white, 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


HammMermityt Parer Company, 


Please make up an Idea Ki 
my name on the cover. 


Name 


TIME 


Ta Pipe. 


I like to know what I'm getting 


When you write on your 
order “NEW RAMMERMILL BOND,” 
here’s what you know 
you are going to get: 


A TRUE WHITE. In a test of 
twelve well-known bond papers, 
conducted by Prof. Hugh E. 
Agnew of New York University, 
295 people out of 496 chose New 
Hammermill Bond as the whitest 
white paper of the group. 

A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING 
SURFACE. The hard smooth 
surface of New Hammermill 
Bond takes erasures neatly. It 
seems just made for fast pen or 
pencil writing, neat typing, clear 
printing. 

A QUALITY APPEAL. New 
Hammermill Bond has a crackle, 
a feel that says “Quality” the 
minute you touch it. It comes in 
white and thirteen colors, with 
envelopes to match. 


smooth to write on, easy to erase, 
crisp and crackly —just as it was yes- 
terday, last month or last year. The 
only time Hammermill Bond ever 
changes is when we perfect new ways 
to improve it! 

Idea Kit Free—Attach coupon to 
your present letterhead and we'll send 
you t.me- and money-saving idea kit, 
with printed spec imens of Ne »w Ham- 
mermill Bond in white and colors. 


Erie, Penna. 


it of Hammermi!! Bond for me, specially imprinted with 
i understand there is no charge or obligation. 





Position 


Line of Business. 





(Attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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recall what has to be added to and done with 
the resultant product before it becomes brea 
upon the table; you will be reminded of a few 
items of cost. 

You say in France a pound-loaf of bread sold 
for 4%4¢. We say in America in some places q 
pound-loaf sold for 4¢ (see paragraph 2)—mad> 
in the cleanest bakeries and the highest wag 
scale in the world. (Note:—Shoes from Czecho- 
slovakia, light globes from Japan, shirts from 
England, all sell below American prices. Are we 
seeking to hold the American Standard—or drop 
to the foreign level? ) 

You say, “As a pretext for raising prices,” 
We say this sounds like a county candidate of 
30 years ago. Do you really believe that 20,000 
bakers can connive so well against 20 million 
cook stoves? If so, then President Roosevelt 
can withdraw his Industry Control Bill—and 
send for the bakers. 

HENRY STUDE 
President 
American Bakers Ass’n. 


Chicago, Ill. 
——— 


Butler on Streamlines 
Sirs: 

In your June 5 issue under Transportation, 
sub-head “Green Ball,” you state that Philadel- 
phia & Western’s streamlined railway equipment 
operates at 50 m.p.h. These cars were designed 
for speeds of 80 m.p.h. on level tangent track 
and have actually been clocked at 88 mph 
They make the 14-mi. journey between terminals 
at Philadelphia and Norristown in 16 minutes 
including one stop and two slow-downs en route. 

This equipment is not perfectly streamlined 
because the cars are designed to operate on both 
directions without being turned around and al- 
though each car is individually streamlined 
very often they operate on trains of two or more 
cars. Complete streamlining is possible only 
where the vehicle always moves in the same direc- 
tion with respect to its front and rear ends. ... 

Wm. L. BuTLER 
Vice Chairman 
Philadelphia & Western R’y Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 
—>- 


640,000 Sq. Mi. V Valley 
Sirs: 

I was surprised to see in your issue of May 2 
reference to the Tennessee River watershed area 
as 640,000 square miles. An area of 640,000 
square miles would cover all of the states border- 
ing on the Atlantic Ocean and those West to the 
Ohio River and the Mississippi River south oj 
the Ohio, making a total of 21 states. The water- 
shed area of the Tennessee River is 40,600 squar 


miles. 
W. E. SANForD 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Time erred in applying the word “water- 
shed” to the industrial area, including 1: 
states bounded by Louisiana, Missouri 
Ohio and North Carolina, which the - gl 
nessee Valley Authority is designed t 
serve and which was officially measured 
by President Roosevelt at 640,000 sq. mi 
—ED. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


: Henry R. Luce. 
ying Editor: John §S. Martin. 
tates: John soar Billings, Noel F. susch, 

Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Frank Norris, Myron Weiss W eekl: 
Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton } 
Balliett Jr.. Davii Cort, Washington Dodge #}, 
|. T. Everitt, Allen Grover, David W Hulbur 
Ir.. Hubert Kay, E. D. Kennedy, William A 
l.vdgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Ralp! 
D. Paine Jr., Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A 
Schwind, Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial contet! 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New_York 

Subscription rates: One year in the J. S. an 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.0" 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice 
quired for change of address. When ordering 3 
chemi. please give both the new address and the 
old adc iress. 

Address all correspondence regarding subserip 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cir 
lation Mana yer, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, J 
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YOU HELP US TO MAINTAIN OUR 


Liple Guard of ELAVO R 


@ ‘‘ Distinctive flavor is the outstand- 
ing mark of Beech-Nut products—and 
we are scrupulously careful to guard it. 

“The first requirement is utmost 
cleanliness. That’s why constant vigi- 
lance surrounds every step of our manu- 
facturing —from the preparation of raw 
materials straight through to the final 
packaging. 

“*Take Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, 
for instance. In our slicing machines, 
every part that holds or touches the 
cured bacon is Monel Metal. Ourbacon 
jar-washing machinery is of the same 
rust-proof, corrosion-proof metal. 

“The fine flavor of Beech-Nut 
Bacon has had this protection for more 
than ten years. 

““Monel Metal plays the same 
essential part in the manufacture of 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce, Beech-Nut 
Catsup, Beech-Nut Tomato Juice, 
Beech-Nut Biscuits, Beech-Nut Beans 
and our many other products. Best 
grade of raw materials, exceptional 
care in each manufacturing process and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Watt Street, New York, N. 


Mr. Bartlett Arkell, President of Beech- 


Nut Packing Co., discloses how they protect 
the famous flavor of Beech-Nut products 


cleanliness of machinery combine to 
produce Beech-Nut Quality Foods.’’ 


That explains why users of Beech-Nut 
products always find their favorite dish 
so unvaryinely delicious. 

Monel Metal, in other industries, is 
used because of other qualities—be- 
cause it cuts costs or speeds produc- 
tion. It is used in homes because of its 


spotless beauty. Its sil- 
very sheen, cleanliness, 
great strength, tough- 
ness, Corrosion-resistance 
and immunity to rust are 
ideal qualities for kitchen 
sinks and cabinet tops, 
table and range tops, hot 
water tanks and washing 
machines. 

You find Monel Metal 
used in industry for food 
handling equipment of 
every kind, in hotels, 
restaurants and hospitals; 
in canneries and packing plants; for 
machinery of all sorts in laundries, 
chemical and power plants—in fact, 
most industries appreciate that no 
other metal has its unique combination 
of qualities. 

The chances are that there are valu- 
able but undiscovered uses for it in your 
own business. Drop us a line and let us 
tell you how others in your particularfield 
have taken advantage of Monel Metal. 


“MIONEL METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 


approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and markete 


ne-third copper. Monel Metal is 
i solely by International Nickel. 
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TWICE ITS COST Even in these bargain days, the Dodge Eight is an unusual DODGE CARS placate 
buy. It’s a great big car—long 122-inch wheelbase; 100 horse- , —_ pension 
power engine. And you don’t need to be told what a beauty Seoul Senate 
it is—you can see that for yourself in one admiring glance! oo & ask Cor 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Towards Adjournment 


President Roosevelt discovered last 
week that it was much easier to call Con- 
gress into special session in March than 
it was to send it home rx June. Weeks 
ago he set June to as the day he wanted 
adjournment. June 1o came and went; 
Congress still sat and snarled. 

The President had two good reasons for 
wanting the Capitol sromptly vacated: 1) 
the World Ecor-mic Conference which 
opened in London June 12 (see p. 16); 
2) War Debt payments falling due June 
15. Because his voice carries farther on 
the floor than off, many a Senator itched 
to prolong the session and harangue Wash- 
ington and the world on these twin sub- 
jects, imparting advice to the U. S. dele- 
gation in London, flaying foreign debtors 
about to default. The President was tired 
and wanted to get away this week on his 
own vacation which included a sail up the 
New England coast on the schooner Am- 
berjack II to his mother’s summer home 
in New Brunswick and a speedy run down 
to the Virginia Capes on the cruiser /n- 
diana polis. 

All week long President Roosevelt 
poked, pressed and prodded Congress 
towards adjourning Saturday night. To 
placate the House he gave ground on his 
pension cuts (see p. 13). To avoid a long 
Senate wrangle, he dropped his plan to 
ask Congress for authority to make special 
tariff treaties at the London Conference. 
To put down resentful little rebellions in 
his own party, he released a flood of Grade 
B patronage. At his command the Senate 
sat for twelve-hour stretches. Oldsters 
could recall nothing to match the Roose- 
velt drive for adjournment. But at the 
last moment the President made a tactical 
error which cost him his whole week’s 
work. 

Submitted to Congress at 8 o’clock Sat- 
urday night was an executive order for 
minor Government reorganizations which 
the President estimated would save $25,- 
000,000 per year. The Bureaus of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization were to be 
merged. The National Screw Thread 
Commission was to be abolished. The 
Shipping Board’s functions were to go to 
the Department of Commerce. By law 
the President had to submit his plan to 
Congress, to become effective in 60 days 
unless vetoed by a two-thirds vote. Blam- 
ing the pressure of other public business 
for his delay the President declared in his 
message: “Please let me tell you very 
simply and frankly that in transmitting 
this-executive order at this late hour, I 
have had no thought of taking what might 
be considered an advantage of Congress.” 


But the Senate thought that the Presi- 
dent was taking an advantage and 
promptly exploded. California’s Johnson 
leaped to his feet in hot protest. Why, 
there weren't even printed copies of 
the President’s order for Senators! Wis- 
consin’s La Follette and Idaho’s Borah, 
who never want to go home, joined the 
fray. Pennsylvania’s Reed called the 
President’s action a “contemptuous ges- 
ture.” Shouted Missouri’s Clark: “Why is 
June to, this day, sacred for adjourn- 
ment?” Retorted Senator Borah: “Be- 
cause the World Economic Conference be- 
gins on Monday.” Starting a filibuster, 
Louisiana’s Long strutted the floor: 
‘“‘There’s no hurry. We’re not going to 
leave here tonight or tomorrow night or 
the next night.” 

Democratic Leader Robinson telephoned 
the White House, asked the President to 
withdraw his reorganization order. The 
President refused, told Senator Robinson 
to hold the Senate in session all night, if 
necessary, to wear out the opposition. 
Director of the Budget Douglas, anticipat- 
ing adjournment, arrived at the Capitol to 
advise the President on signing last minute 
bills. The President waited at the White 
House—and waited and waited—for the 
Senate’s bad temper to simmer down. At 
10:30 p. m. Senator Robinson telephoned 
again, got the President’s consent to a 
recess until Monday. 

Once the session went over into a new 
week, it became anybody’s race. 

@ Talking informally with the President 
and his wife one afternoon White House 
newshawks asked: “Mrs. Roosevelt, how 
would it be if we grabbed our racquets 
and got out on the Whité House tennis 
courts sometime?” Replied the First Lady: 
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“Why, most certainly. Any time you boys 
want to play those courts are there for 
you.” Request No. 2 was: “And, Mr. 
President, what about the swimming pool 
some of these hot afternoons?” Shot back 
the President: “Yes and there’s also those 
sand boxes we’ve put out there for the 
children. You might try them, too.” 

@ To keep the Civilian Conservation 
Corps on its toes President Roosevelt last 
week approved a_ bonus system for 
workers-in-the-woods. Instead of the 
regular $30 per month (two-thirds or more 
of which is sent home to dependents) the 
best 5% in each company are to get $45, 
the next 8%, $36. For misbehavior wood- 
sters can be docked up to three days’ pay 
per month. 

@ Last week President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed John James Blaine, onetime Re- 
publican Senator from Wisconsin, to the 
board of Reconstruction Finance Corp 
Other appointments: Massachusetts’ John 
H. Fahey, onetime president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, to the Home Loan 
Bank Board; New Hampshire’s Raymond 
B. Stevens to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Basil Manly, onetime investigator 
for the Senate, to the Federal Power 
Commission 


THE CABINET 
Hoarders Hunted 


Though gold coin passed out of the lives 
of most U. S. citizens two months ago, it 
continues to engage the energetic atten- 
tions of Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
and Attorney General Cummings who last 
week began a nation-wide hunt for hoard- 
ers. 

When President Roosevelt took office, 
some $1,500,000,000 in gold money was 
in private hiding. His April 5 executive 
order calling for its return to the Federal 
Reserve by May 1 under pain of ten years 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine started a 
golden flood back to the Government 
which up to last week exceeded $800,- 
000,000. But because thousands and 
thousands of citizens had never heard of 
the President’s order or thought he was 
bluffing on his power to compel an ex- 
change of metal for paper, $604,408,985 in 
gold and gold certificates remained outside 
the pale May 31. This last-stand hoarding 
constituted a challenge to the Govern- 
ment’s power and prestige which President 
Roosevelt would not brook. 

From Federal Reserve reports Secre- 
tary Woodin compiled a list of some 
10,000 persons who were supposed to have 
withdrawn gold before March 4 and not 
returned it by May 1. On the list were 
5.505 New Yorkers with gold hoardings 
of $29,451,581. In Chicago were 219 with 
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$1,540,648, in San Francisco 68 with $1,- 
813,530, in Los Angeles 123 with $273,- 
408, in Portland, Ore. 167 with $193,132. 
Secretary Woodin turned the list, by no 
means complete, over to Attorney General 
Cummings to check up. Director John 
Edgar Hoover of the Department of Jus- 








Acme 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CUMMINGS 
“If I have to make an example ie 
tice’s Bureau of Investigation, flashed 
orders to his 22 district offices to put every 
available one of his 350 Government 
agents on the job. Even the Federal sleuth 
who for weeks had been guarding the se- 
cret records of the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee’s investigation of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. was transferred to hoarder- 
hunting. Investigators marched in upon 
suspects, flashed their badges, read the 
President’s proclamation aloud, ordered 
them to disgorge. Of the first 1,838 
queried, 95 with gold hoards of $660,601 
flatly refused to obey, defied the Govern- 
ment to prosecute. Their names were 
promptly delivered to the Department of 
Justice’s criminal division. Declared 
“General” Cummings: “I have no patience 
with people who follow a course which in 
war time would class them as slackers. If 
I have to make an example of some peo- 
ple, I'll do it cheerfully.” 


For the first time last week the Treas- 
ury offered the public new Government 
securities, minus the traditional “payable 
in gold” clause. Day after President 
Roosevelt’s signature had legally out- 
lawed that provision in all public and pri- 
vate debt contracts, Secretary Woodin 
announced a $500,000,000 issue of 24% 
five-year Treasury notes, a $400,000,000 
issue of 2 of 1% nine-month certificates 
to refinance maturing short-term obliga- 
tions, pay interest on the public debt and 
finance the Roosevelt recovery program. 
In three days the combined issues were 
over-subscribed six times, clear indication 
that U. S. investors still had plenty of 
faith in their Government’s paper dollar. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The House: 
@ Accepted (243-to-154) a White House 
compromise on pension cuts in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation bill (see p. 
13). 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
National Recovery bill (see p. 14). 
@ Passed (287-to-84) a $3,459,480,908 
deficiency bill to finance the President’s 
recovery program; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed (237-to-119) a bill to permit 
the President to appoint a non-resident to 
be Governor of Hawaii; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Passed a bill to permit municipalities 
to use the Bankruptcy Act for debt relief; 
sent it to the Senate. 
q@ Adopted a conference report on the 
emergency railroad bill; sent it to the 
President. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (57-to-24) the National Recov- 
ery bill; sent it to conference. 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
$2,000,000,000 home mortgage relief bill: 
sent it to the President. Only on homes 
valued at $20,000 or less will the Govern- 
ment help to refinance mortgages. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Alabama’s 
Black appropriating $25,000 to investigate 
air and ocean mail contracts. 
@ Received a report from its Military 
Affairs Committee on the purchase of 
200,000 kits at $1.40 each for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps after supersalesman 
Richard B. Bevier had visited Roosevelt 
Secretary Louis McHenry Howe. Said the 
report: “We find no evidence that would 
sustain a charge of corruption or improper 
motive. Ho~ever we find that lower prices 
could have been obtained for articles of a 
quality sufficient to meet all require- 
ments.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Dodd to Germany 


An hour after President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his Ambassador to Germany last 
week, Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson, 
Democratic leader of the upper House and 
a principal Presidential spokesman at the 
Capitol, uprose to declaim: “The Nazi 
administration has startled and shocked 
mankind by the severe policies enforced 
against Jews... . It is sickening and terri- 
fying to realize that a great people should 
respond to impulses of cruelty and in- 
humanity which when they have spent 
their force will have lowered German 
civilization in the opinion of all peo- 
ee 

It was Chancellor Hitler’s first serious 
flaying at the hands of a responsible U. S. 
statesman on the Senate floor. Senator 
Robinson’s address, carefully prepared 
for domestic consumption, touched off a 
series of oratorical explosions against 
Germany. When the barrage was over, 
the Senate placidly confirmed the nomina- 
tion of William Edward Dodd, 63-year-old 
professor of U. S. History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to be Ambassador to 
Germany. 


President Roosevelt had lingered long 
and uncertainly over this third most im- 
portant diplomatic appointment. He had 
chosen a quiet, scholarly North Carolina 
Protestant who could be counted on to 
keep his head amid Germany’s racial up- 
roar. ‘Lhe day of his appointment Dr. 
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International 
AMBASSADOR Dopp 


His German got him into trouble. 


Dodd was digging in his Chicago flower 
garden when a newshawk asked him: 
“You talk German fluently?” 
“Ves,” chuckled the professor, “that’s 
what has got me into this trouble.” 
Graduated by Virginia’s Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1895, young Dodd went to Ger- 
many, took his Ph. D. at the University 
of Leipzig. Later he taught history at 
Randolph-Macon, went to the University 
of Chicago in 1908. A professorial friend 
of Professor Woodrow Wilson, he went 
frequently to the White House, in Wash- 
ington met Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin Roosevelt. With Ray 
Stannard Baker he edited President Wil- 
son’s papers for publication. He has writ- 
ten Jefferson’s Riickkehr zur Politik (an 
account in German of Jefferson’s first 
Presidential campaign), Life of Jefferson 
Davis, Statesmen of the Old South, Ex- 
pansion and Conflict, The Cotton King- 
dom. He was a strong and early champion 
of the idea that German imperialism can- 
not be wholly blamed for the War. 
Though a Democrat, the new Ambassa- 
dor is a political unknown holding his first 
public office. As a college professor he was 
gleefully welcomed into the Roosevelt 
“Brain Trust.” A relatively poor man, he 
hopes to get along in Berlin on his $17,509 
salary. “After all,” said he, “the days of 
show are over.” 


Last week President Roosevelt also 
made the following diplomatic appoint- 
ments which the Senate confirmed: 


Lincoln MacVeagh of New Canaan, 
Conn. to be Minister to Greece. A Groton- 
Harvard man like the President, Mr. 
MacVeagh is head of the Dial Press. His 
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father was Coolidge’s Ambassador to Ja- 
pan; his uncle, Taft’s Secretary of the 
Treasury; his grandfather, Garfield’s At- 
torney General. Minister MacVeagh 
speaks modern Greek a little. 

John Clarence Cudahy of Milwaukee to 
be Ambassador to Poland, a post declined 
by Boston’s Mayor Curley. Tall, good- 
looking Ambassador Cudahy is a son of 
the late great Meatpacker Patrick Cud- 
ahy. Lawyer, soldier, big game hunter, 
author, he manages the Cudahy family 
fortune. 

Robert P. Skinner of Massillon, Ohio, 
to be Ambassador to Turkey. A career 
diplomat, Ambassador Skinner got his first 
appointment from President McKinley. 
In 1903 he established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Abyssinia by riding into Addis 
Ababa on a white ass. 

Francis White, now an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, to be Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Alvin Mansfield Owsley of Texas. one- 
time National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, to be Minister to Rumania. 

Robert Granville Caldwell of Texas, 
dean of Houston’s Rice Institute, to be 
Minister to Portugal. 

John Flournoy Montgomery, California 
businessman, to be Minister to Hungary 


TAXATION 


Income Technique 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Helvering, brand new appointee from Kan- 
sas, last week broadcast some news. He 
said that citizens were rushing to pay past 
income. taxes which they had avoided by 
“stock sales which were fictitious in fact 
and not bona fide transactions.” With as 
much threat as reassurance he added: “In 
cases where the facts are disclosed volun- 
tarily the disposition of the bureau will be 
to refrain from prosecutions.” 

Two human examples served as scare- 
heads for the alarm. One was Thomas S. 
Lamont son of famed Thomas W., like 
his father a Morgan partner. His income 
tax deductions were laid bare last week 
by Prosecutor Pecora before the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee. The 
other, Charles E. Mitchell, resigned head 
of Manhattan’s National City Bank, was 
on trial (for the fourth week) for tax 
evasion. 

Morgan Lawyer John William Davis 
pointed out to the Senators: “It is a 
settled principle of law that a taxpayer is 
entitled to resort to any legal method 
wailable to lessen the amount of his tax 
liability. . . . A sale by a husband to his 
wife is just as legal as a sale to any 
other person.”* Well has this been known 
to the business wor!d and on it grew up a 
vear’s end technique of selling depreciated 
securities to establish tax losses. Any busi- 
Nessman could find out the technique by 
going to his lawyer. 

What young Lamont did in the last two 
days of December 1930 was to sell several 
locks of stock establishing a loss of 
$114.807. Unlike Mr. Mitchell he did not 
sell them by simply writing a letter to his 


*In a State such as New York where a married 
Woman enjoys all rights of contract. 





wife, nor did he forget the use of transfer 
stamps and other formalities. About hali 
of his losses were established by selling 
shares either through stock exchanges on 
which they were listed or at public auction. 
His wife simultaneously purchased the 
same number of shares that he sold, bor- 
rowing the money from him and giving 
him her note. The remainder of his shares 
(most of which were hard to sell publicly) 
he sold directly to his wife, again taking 
her note. Both had accounts with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the payments between 
them were made by simple transfers on 
the Morgan books. In the following April, 
fearing prices would go down, he repur- 
chased the stocks from her at the same 
price and she paid off her note. He cal- 
culated his and his wife’s tax savings by 
the private sale as slightly over $2,000. 
Mr. Pecora calculating on the public and 
private sales estimated the amount at over 
$20,000. 

Last week Mr. Mitchell, on trial for 
having dispensed with like formalities, 
took the stand to maintain that his sale 
to his wife was bona fide, that he bought 
back the 18,300 bank shares at the price 
she paid in order to save her fortune from 
being wiped out. 

One other wrinkle in Mr. Mitchell’s tax- 
avoidance technique had to do with a 
bonus from the National City Co. In 
July 1929 he drew $666,666 from the bank 
as part of his annual bonus from the 
management fund. In December of that 
year the directors voted that there would 
be no bonuses for 1929. The Mitchell 
bonus (and similar bonuses to other of- 
ficers) was declared advance against fu- 
ture bonuses (that is, loans, instead of 
payments). But the company, instead of 
carrying the $666,666 on its books, wrote 
it down to $1. Moreover, in 1931 Mr. 
Mitchell’s salary was boosted from $100.- 
000 to $200,000 and he was not required 
to pay back any of his “advance.” 

On the stand Mr. Mitchell stoutly main- 
tained that this was equitable. since he 
had sunk his entire fortune in bolstering 
up the bank during the crash, therefore 
had a moral if not a legal claim on the 
bank’s generosity. 


TERRITORIES 
Beating & Bill 


Hospitalized in Honolulu last week were 
two Army aviators who had been badly 
beaten in what military authorities feared 
might be a fresh outbreak of rowdyism by 
Hawaiian natives. Lieutenants LeRoy 
Hudson and Walter S. Lee were out mo- 
toring with two women one evening when 
another car was slewed across the road in 
front of them. Getting out to investigate 
the officers were set upon by four 
Hawaiians. The women raced to a nearby 
house for aid, returned to find the lieuten- 
ants lying unconscious on the banks of 
the Alawai Canal, not far from where Mrs 
Thalia Fortescue Massie was raped in 
1931. Arrested as suspects were natives 
named Paoa, Karratii and Kamana. 

To put the strongest civilian available 
in charge, the House last week passed 


(237-to-119) President Roosevelt’s bill 
authorizing him to appoint, if necessary, 
a non-resident of the islands to be their 


HEROES 


Cuts Com promised 

Much Congressional shoe leather was 
worn out over ihe White House doorstep 
last week before President Roosevelt and 
the House could compose their differences 
over reduction of pensions for disabled 
veterans. Day after day Democratic Rep- 
resentatives traipsed down from. the 
Capitol. spent long hot hours dickering 
and bickering with the President. What 
they and their colleagues wanted, what the 
President flatly refused to let them have, 
was a Senate amendment to the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation bill which would 
have limited the President’s cutting power 
to 25° of the old payments and kept on 
the pension rolls not only veterans with 
battle injuries but also veterans with 
peacetime ailments which a generous law 
“presumed” to be connected with the War. 
This Senate amendment would have whit- 
tled the President’s savings on veterans 
down from $460,000,000 to $290,000,000. 
He would agree to this set-back of his 
whole economy program only if Congress 
would raise the $170,000,000 difference 
by new taxation. Last week’s steps toward 
a compromise : 

The President issued an executive order 
limiting pension cuts to 25% for veterans 
disabled in the War. Additional 
cost: $60,000,000. 

The House, through its 
manded that the 154,000 veterans with 
‘presumptive’ Wartime injuries also be 
put back on the pension rolls. Additional 
cost: $160,000,000. 

The President agreed, provided he was 
allowed to re-examine the “presumptive” 
list and weed out all veterans who. could 
not definitely prove that their disabilities 
were connected with their War service. 
Additional cost $80,000,000 


directly 


leaders, de- 


The House was willing but only on con- 
dition that the President would give the 
veteran the benefit of doubt in border-line 
cases. Additional cost: $100,000,000. 

The President agreed. 

Thus was developed a plan which: 1) 
restricted pension cuts to 25%; 2) kept all 
disabled veterans on the rolls until Oct 
31; 3) gave those with post-War ailments 
a chance to convince examining boards 
that their disability was due to military 
service; 4) left Spanish War pensions en- 
tirely in the President’s hands. The Presi- 
dent had done a $100,000,000 back-track 
under pressure from 435 politicians think- 
ing only of their own skins in the next Con- 
gressional election, but he had maintained 
the principle that only veterans with War 
injuries should draw pensions. Before the 
House accepted (243-to-154) the White 
House compromise in place of the Senate 
amendment, North Carolina’s Pou, chair- 
man of the Rules Committee and dean of 
the House, joyfully declared: 

“Now I can go home and look my peo- 
ple in the face with a better feeling.” 
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INDUSTRY 
Recovery Act 

Out from under the final scrimmage on 
Capitol Hill last week squeezed a final 
version of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, ready for the President’s sig- 
nature. A compromise between House and 
Senate, this titanic measure contained the 
following features: 

Control. The 7,000 industries of the 
U. S. are brought under Government con- 
trol by investing them with a public in- 
terest. Control takes the form of execu- 
tive approval of voluntary trade codes 
reducing working hours, fixing wages, ra- 
tioning production, regulating competition. 

License. To briag balky industries into 
line the President can clamp a licensing 
system down on them. By canceling a li- 
cense he may put one concern or a whole 
industry out of business until it is ready 
to subscribe to a fair trade code. The 
licensing period is one year instead of 
two. Last week many a manufacturer was 
threatening to shut up shop altogether 
rather than submit to this gun-at-head 
provision of the law. 

Embargo. Because cheap goods from 
abroad may undermine the U. S. market 
and defeat domestic recovery, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to embargo any and 
all imports. 

Anti-Trust Laws. The President is to 
set aside at will the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts to permit industrial work & wage 
codes to operate legally. The Senate at- 
tempted to nuliify industrial control by 
prohibiting price-fixing. A tacit admission 
that price-fixing is to form a part of most 
trade agreements was made when that 
prohibition was finally knocked out. 

Labor. No employer may require his 
men to join a company union to get a 
job or keep them out of a regular one to 
hold it. “Open shop” manufacturers 
loudly lamented this section as giving an 
undue advantage to organized labor. 

Public Works. To make several mil- 
lion new jobs the President is handed 
$3,300,000,000 for public works. Part he 
will spend on Federal buildings, new war- 
ships, the Tennessee Valley development, 
river & harbor improvements. The rest 
he may give, not loan, to states and cities 
to build roads, sewers, bridges, water- 
works, docks. There are no strings about 
self-liquidating projects and only his own 
conscience limits the President’s giving 
power. 

To provide money the House passed a 
$3.459.480,908 deficiency appropriation 
bill—largest in U. S. peacetime history.* 
Loud were the Republican yells that this 
monster appropriation hopelessly unbal- 
anced the budget. So it would have if 
President Roosevelt had met it out of 
ordinary treasury receipts. But he is to 
borrow the $3,300,000,000 from the U. S. 
public and put it aside in a special emer- 
gency budget. Though such borrowing 


*Other large appropriations in the same bill: 
$40,000,000 for farm credits; $65,000,000 for 
farm mortgage relief; $50,000,000 for home 
mortgage relief; $1,500,000 for the new Federal 
Employment Service. The U. S. delegation to 
the London Economic Conference got an extra 
$125,000 for expenses. 


may pile up the Public Debt to an all- 
time high, the regular budget will be un- 
affected. Many a financial commentator 
considered this a deceptive if not dishon- 
est form of Federal bookkeeping; many 
another thought it the only sane thing 
to do. 

Taxes. To pay the interest on these 
public works borrowings and amortize 
them, $227,000,000 per year is to be raised 


Wide World 
MIssIssipP1's HARRISON 


He caught corporations at both ends. 


in special taxes to accord with the special 
budget idea. Mississippi's Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, successfully framed the final revenue 
section which replaced the House schedule 
for increased income taxes. Funds will be 
raised as follows: 

1) A %4o of 1% tax on the capital value 
of all corporations, each company being 
free to fix its own worth. If it underesti- 
mates its value to reduce this levy, it will 
be caught at the other end by a 5% pen- 
alty tax on all profits over 123% of its 
own valuation. Estimated yield: $80,000,- 
000. 

2) A 5% tax on all dividends to be paid 
by the company declaring them. If a 
stockholder is voted a $1,000 dividend, he 
will get a check for $950 and the balance 
will go to the Treasury. As now, such 
dividends will not be taxed under the nor- 
mal income rates. Generous companies 
may pay the tax without cutting dividend 
checks. Estimated yield: $73,000,000. 

3) An increase in the gasoline tax from 
1¢ to 14¢ per gal. Estimated yield: $62,- 
000,000. 

4) Administrative changes to prevent 
taxpayers from carrying security losses 
over to the next year, partners from de- 
ducting partnership losses on_ securities 
from their personal returns, private bank- 
ers from deducting their short-term capi- 
tal losses. Estimated yield: $15,000,000. 

President Roosevelt had been given 
everything he asked for in the National 
Recovery Act. All that remained was for 
him to make it live up to its name. 


CATASTROPHE 
Celluloid Factory 


One sweltering night in North Arlington, 
N. J. last week the residents of River 
Road sat in the street and on the banks 
of the dirty Passaic River to watch their 
children play. Some of the youngsters 
scampered half-naked about the street, 
others were swimming in the river or loll- 
ing on the shore in front of a grimy brick 
factory where Atlantic Pyroxylin Waste 
Co. sorted celluloid. Along River Road, 
Mrs. Josephine Latone pushed her way 
through the throng of noisy youngsters, 
nodding to her neighbors, jabbering at her 
husband, James. She turned toward him 
to gesticulate. 

At that instant there was a deafening 
explosion. The roof and walls of the cellu- 
loid factory burst open in a cloud of fire. 
A hail of bricks pelted the street. Long 
streamers of flame whipped out of the 
shattered roof and flapped at the sky. A 
shower of burning celluloid, floating down 
in blazing strips and flakes, fell on the 
screaming mob of men, women and chil- 
dren for a quarter of a mile around. Those 
who had not been knocked senseless by 
the impact of the explosion, surged in ter- 
ror to the river bank, plunged into the 
water to quench their burning hair and 
clothes. Mrs. Latone, aflame from head 
to foot, leaped into the river, sank and 
was drowned. Then came a second blast. 
The shower of burning celluloid thickened 
into a roll of flame, set nine buildings 
alight. Perilous live electric wires fell 
from their poles into the confusion. 
Squads of firemen had first to clear the 
streets of scorched and unconscious vic- 
tims. In one house they found the charred 
bodies of Mr. & Mrs. George Dale side 
by side in bed. Neighbors said afterwards 
that Dale was bedridden with cancer and 
that his wife, knowing he could not escape, 
must have stayed by him until both were 
burned. 


On the river, two boys in a boat hero- 
ically rescued a score of drowning persons. 
One of the boys, Rosario Macaluso, 15, 
plunged into the water, grasped a girl and 
an old man by the hair, pulled them to 
safety. Then he towed a woman to shore, 
and while she screamed hysterically for 
her baby girl, dived after the drowning 
child and saved it. 

By 11 o'clock the factory was a smoul- 
dering ruin, but four of the nearby houses 
were still aflame. As they burned them- 
selves out, the total casualties mounted to 
nine dead, 180 injured. Next day Bergen 
County officials rejected the theory that 
the explosion was caused by the heat of 
the sun, set to work on clues of incendia- 
rism. They questioned Alexander Schein- 
zeit, owner of the celluloid plant, who said 
he had had labor troubles and had also 
been warned by business rivals that he 
was in for a “bitter fight.” Another pos- 
sible cause for the explosion was a knife- 
type electric pull-switch which Labor In- 
spector John Roach found in the ruins 
of the plant. New Jersey’s labor laws for- 
bid such switches near inflammable ma- 
terials. 
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STATES & CITIES 


Shaw for Porter 

Los Angeles, fifth city of the U. S., got 
a new Mayor last week. By a 31,500- 
ballot majority John Clinton Porter was 
ousted for Frank Lawrence Shaw. In 
office since 1929, Mayor Porter won a 
recall election last year because his oppo- 
sition consisted of a scattered field of 





Wide World 
SHAW 
He pointed to old ashes in Joplin. 


Los ANGELES’ 


nonentities. But many a Los Angeles citi- 
zen was itching to get rid of him because: 
1) as a Dry, he had “disgraced” his city 
by refusing to drink a wine toast to the 
U. S. President while junketing in France 
with other U. S. mayors two years ago 
(Time, June 1, 1931); 2) he had snubbed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee was campaign- 
ing in Los Angeles last year (Time, Oct. 
3); 3) he had turned the police depart- 
ment into a corps of ‘‘super-snoopers.” 
In defeat Mayor-reject Porter last week 
threatened to hang on to his job on the 
ground that Mayor-elect Shaw was not a 
U. S. citizen. 

Born in Canada 50 years ago, Frank 
Shaw was brought to the U. S. at the age 
of 5 by his father, a pioneer homesteader 
in Kansas and Colorado. He drummed 
the Southwest for a wholesale grocery 
firm in Joplin, Mo. Twenty-five years ago 
he settled in California. He was twice 
tlected to the Los Angeles City Council 
by the businessman vote. When Super- 
visor Jack Bean mocked him as “the gro- 
tery boy who made good,” Mr. Shaw 
wrested the supervisorship from him by 
$0,000 votes. He was chairman of the 
County. Board of Supervisors when 
elected Mayor last week. During this long 
public service no serious question had been 
raised about his citizenship. His explana- 
tion: his father; who died when his son 
was 14, had been naturalized, which auto- 
matically made his minor children citi- 
wns. The naturalization papers were lost 
ha Joplin fire. 
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Short, stout and smiling, Mayor-elect 
Shaw wears a brace on his right leg, walks 
with a marked limp. Even to his friends 
he declines to explain his infirmity’s cause 
(presumably infantile paralysis). Despite 
it he sails, shoots, fishes. His “new deal” 
for Los Angeles calls for a big public 
works program, and the dismissal of 
Chief of Police Roy Steckel and Captain 
William Hynes, hot Red hunter. 


PROHIBITION 
First Ten 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Wyoming, New York, Dela- 
ware, Nevada—and last week Illinois, by 
a 4-to-r landslide, and Indiana, by 2-to-1. 
voted to ratify the 21st Amendment. Illi- 
nois, home State of the W. C. T. U. (at 
Evanston) had been conceded Wet since 
its 1931 Repeal referendum. Indiana, 
home of militantly Dry Senator Arthur 
Robinson, seat of the Northern Ku Klux 
Klan and of the Prohibition Party’s last 
national convention, provided the first real 
test of strength of U. S. Drys, Consoli- 
dated. 

Bishop James Cannon Jr. stumped the 
State at the head of a vigorous Prohibi- 
tionist faction, told Indianapolitans: “In- 
diana is the first State in which we have 
had an even chance. If we can win here 
we can prevent Repeal.” Day after the 
voting, resilient Prohibitor Francis Scott 
McBride was declaring: “The vote in 
Indiana is heartening to those fighting Re- 
peal. We had decided in advance that 
anything less than a 2-to-1 victory for 
Repeal would be a moral victory for us 
there.” He thereupon vanished in Ala- 
bama. “The Wets had the support of both 
the national and State administrations,” 
observed L. E. York, superintendent of 
the Indiana. Anti-Saloon League, “and 
ample funds supplied by the breweries 
and distillers.’ 

Exulting in their tenth straight victory, 
Wet organizations looked with optimism 
on the outcome of six more ratification 
votes this month: in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, New Hampshire. Cali- 
fornia, West Virginia. Anti-Repealists be- 
gan concentrating their campaign in the 
arid South. They found some satisfaction 
last week in proclaiming “the greatest Dry 
victory in Ohio in ten years.” 

Ohio’s law provides that no measure 
passed by the Legislature becomes effec- 
tive until 90 days have elapsed (unless an 
emergency clause is attached). If during 
that period at least 6° of the State’s vot- 
ers petition the Secretary of State pro- 
testing the legislative act, the act becomes 
inoperative until the electorate has a 
chance to vote on it. Last week Ohio 
Drys managed to delay a ratification vote 
ordered by the Legislature for November 
by rallying 242.000 petitioners, 88.000 
more than necessary. Instead of voting 
for or against Repeal in November, Ohio 
voters will ballot on whether or not to 
hold such a referendum. The Dry maneu- 
ver lessened the possibility of 36 States 
ratifying the 21st Amendment before the 
end of the year. 





POLITICAL NOTE 
Promise Kept 

As he motored to the Capitol on March 
4 for the inaugural of his successor, 
President Hoover turned anxiously to 
Franklin Roosevelt with a personal pa- 
tronage problem. It had to do with 
Walter Hughes Newton of the White 
House secretariat. Born & bred in Minne- 





Underwood & Luderwood 
Hoover’s NEWTON 
A slap in the face? 


apolis, Mr. Newton had been elected in 
1918 to the House where by his wits he 
had worked himself up to a position of 
Republican importance. When Mr. Hoover 
took office in 1929, he felt the need for 
better contacts with the House leadership, 
persuaded Representative Newton to re- 
sign his seat and join the White House 
staff. As the President’s liaison agent, 
Secretary Newton chinned with his one- 
time colleagues in Capitol lobbies, helped 
wangle through the Administration’s meas- 
ures, ran political errands and otherwise 
worked hard and well for his chief. But 
Secretary Newton was not a man of inde- 
pendent means and his job meant bread & 
butter to him. After the 1932 election, 
therefore, President Hoover had nomi- 
nated him to be a Federal district judge. 
But a balky Senate had refused to confirm 
this or any other Hoover nomination. 

Would it be asking too much of the 
new President, asked the old President, 
to give Mr. Newton a job? Why, of 
not. The new President would be 
to take care of the old President’s 
friend. President Hoover looked 
happy for the first and only time on that 
ride up Capitol Hill. 

Last week President Roosevelt kept his 
March 4 promise by appointing Mr. New- 
a Republican member of the 
Federal Home Loan’ Bank 
Board. The job pays $9,000 per year. 
Though Nebraska’s Norris called the 
nomination a “slap in the face to all 
progressive Republicans,” the Senate con- 
firmed it, 43-to-30. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
The W orld Confers 


(See front cover*) 

Statesmen of every color, babbling 
every language and brimming with every 
economic creed, surged this week into the 
Hall of Fossils of London’s new Geological 
Museum, sat down like schoolboys behind 
green metal desks for the World Monetary 
& Economic Conference, most crucial 
gathering since Versailles. 

Fresh paint stung the nostrils of. dele- 
gates representing 66 of the 67 recogniz- 
able nations of the world.+ Twenty clocks 
warned them to make haste. Without 
even waiting for King George to arrive, 
the coal-black delegate of Haiti, gigan- 
tic, barrel-chested Constantin Mayard, 
broached his plan for world prosperity to 
whoever would listen. “Everybody ought 
to drink more rum,” advised Delegate 
Mayard, “and they ought to eat more 
bananas.” 

Word that the King-Emperor was rising 
in the Conference lift caused 800 dele- 
gates, experts and correspondents to 
scramble to their feet. Stiff and silent to 
honor His Majesty, benign sovereign of 
one-quarter of all mankind, stood white 
chief delegates in cutaways, white-robed 
Indians, the gaily turbaned Hejaz dele- 
gate and the head of only one state, Presi- 
dent Schulthess of Switzerland. George 
V, who had driven straight in from Wind- 
sor Castle, sprang an immediate surprise. 
Instead of speaking straight English (as 
scheduled) he skipped back & forth be- 
tween English and French: 

“Gentlemen. . . . I believe this is the 
first time in history that any sovereign 
has presided at the opening of a con- 
ference of all the nations of the world... . 

“Messieurs les délégués, c’est avec trés 
profonde émotion que je vois autour de 
mot cette auguste assemblée qui parait si 
vaste mais qui représente une conception 
infiniment plus vaste—d’espoir et les 
voeux du monde entier. Messieurs 
les délégués, je vous tend la main et de 
tout mon coeur jespére que vos efforts 


*From the Academy portrait by the late Sir 
William Orpen which hangs in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s dining room and is here reproduced by his 
special courtesy 

+ Present at the Conference: 
Afghanistan Egypt 


Netherlands 
estonia New Zealand 
‘thiopia Nicaragua 
Finland Norway 
France Paraguay 
Germany Persia 
Greece Peru 
Guatemala Poland 
Haiti Portugal 
Honduras Rumania 
Hungary Salvador 
Canada Iceland Siam 
Chile India Spain 
China Irak Sweden 
Colombia Irish Free Switzerland 
Costa Rica State rurkey 
Cuba Italy 0. & 3.2. 
Czecho- Japan Union of 
slovakia Jugoslavia South Africa 
Danzig Latvia United 
Denmark Liberia Kingdom 
Dominican Lithuania United States 
Republic Luxemburg Uruguay 
Ecuador Mexico Venezuela 
Invited but absent: 
Panama 


Albania 
Saudite 
Arabia 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 





aboutiront a un heureux résultat yu’atten- 
dent avec impatience les peuples du 
monde. 

“Gentlemen. In the firm belief 
that mutual consultation is the first step 
towards right action, I inaugurate this 
conference. I pray that the result of your 
labors will set the world once more on the 
path to prosperity and ordered progress.” 

Delegates who seemed amazed that His 
Majesty should speak two languages in 
the same speech (neither repeating nor 
translating himself) were still more 
startled when students of the Royal 
Scientific College just across the street 
set up exuberant catcalls in which they 
persisted throughout the royal speech. 














Underwood & Underwood 
CONFERENCE PRESIDENT MACDONALD 
He decried nibbling. 


While a translator rendered the King’s 
English into French (and his French into 
English) blue-helmeted London bobbies 
chased the catcalling students, achieved a 
hush amid which snowy-polled Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald rose 
to keynote as President of the Conference. 
Speaking not in his usual vein of pious 
optimism but as though he fully realized 
that bitter national rivalries gravely 
threaten the Conference’s chances of suc- 
cess, Scot MacDonald cried: “The world 
is being driven on a state of things which 
may well bring it face to face with a 
time in which life revolts against hard- 
ships and the gains of the past are swept 
away for forces of despair. . . . How dark 
are the depths of misery and unsettlement 
which have still to be gone through? No 
one who has surveyed the facts . . . can 
doubt for a moment that a purely 
national economic policy in this modern 
world is one which, by impoverishing other 
nations, impoverishes itself at the expense 
of others. Nationalism in economics 
is the deathknell of . . . prosperity.” 
Touching squarely on the topic which 
President Roosevelt insists must be kept 
out of the Conference, Mr. MacDonald 
rasped with a stubborn Scotch burr: “The 





question of War debts must be dealt 
with before every obstacle to general re- 
covery has been removed and it must be 
taken up without delay!” 

Finally Scot MacDonald, who conceived 
originally the idea of the World Confer- 
ence, thanked the League of Nations which 
organized it and is playing nominal host. 

“A policy of nibbling will not solve this 
crisis!”” wound up the Prime Minister. 
“Rapidity of agreement is essential to 
success. . . . Let us see to it that before 
we disperse we shall have revived hope, 
energy and opportunity!” 

Thus spurred, the Conference swiftly 
appointed a steering bureau which met at 
once, decided to limit delegates’ speeches 
to 15 min. each, adopted a program of 
daily conference work from Io a. m. to 
5 p. m. with go min. out for lunch. 


Major Deeds crying loudest to be done 
by the Conference are four: 

1) Interstabilization of the gyrating 
dollar and wobbling pound with each other 
and with gold standard currencies such as 
the French franc, Dutch gulden, Swiss 
franc. Last week the dollar plunged down 
to a new low-for-all-time against gulden 
and Swiss francs, tobogganed to a value 
of about 81.8¢ against French francs. This 
meant that the British Treasury, which is 
trying to keep sterling low for competitive 
trade purposes, saw the pound skyrocket 
within a week from $4.01 to $4.20, a new 
high since England went off gold. 

2) General reduction of world tariff 
rates or, if that proves unattainable, then 
stabilization of world tariffs at the levels 
existing under President Roosevelt’s Tariff 
Truce (Time, May 22). Since prices and 
therefore tariff rates are based on money, 
tariff stabilization is plainly impossible 
unless the world’s chief currencies are also 
stabilized. 

3) Upping of world prices—a project to 
which nearly all the Chief Delegates paid 
lip service last week, but which seemed 
likely to plunge the Conference into bick- 
ering over how the thing can be done: 
Directly by world monetary inflation? In- 
directly by world curtailment of produc- 
tion? Perhaps by a world program of pub- 
lic works to put money in the pockets of 
laborers of all nations? Or merely as a 
result of increased velocity of business and 
returning confidence which the Conference 
may be able to produce by stabilizing 
moneys and tariffs? 

4) Dynamiting by one means or an- 
other the appalling fiscal ice jam repre- 
sented by $28,000,000,000 of mostly 
frozen foreign debts owed the U. S. 

“Oldest to Newest!” Since he rushed 
hot from Tennessee to fight in the Spanish 
War, Chief U. S. Delegate Cordell Hull 
has grown calm, deliberate, Senatorially 
sage, but far from cold. 

Twirling a beaker of champagne last 
week as the U. S. delegation ship S. S. 
President Roosevelt hove to off the Irish 
Free State en route to England, sympa- 
thetic Mr. Hull wrung the hand of red- 
robed Sean French, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
who had come aboard to greet him. Then 
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Mr. Hull raised the beaker and toasted, 
“The President of the Irish Republic!” 

While astonished, delighted Free Staters 
grinned, Secretary Hull also gave them 
“Greetings from the Oldest Republic* to 
the Newest Republic of this hemisphere!” 
As the party waxed congenial, horrified 
U. S. consular officials begged and pleaded 
with Irish correspondents to suppress men- 
tion of Mr. Hull’s toast. Obliging, the 
irish kept mum. Not so the newshawks 
of Canadian-born little Baron Beaver- 
brook, “Hearst of England.” Seven col- 
umns wide his London Daily Express 
headlined that Chief U. S. Delegate Hull 
had dubbed part of King George’s realm— 
and the most obstreperous part at that—a 
“republic.”’+ 

Too frail to meet the delegation ship at 
Plymouth, pallid U. S. Ambassador Bing- 
ham** rested in London while sweltering 
U. S. Delegates debarked, boarded a spe- 
cial train and followed the example of 
U. S. Delegate Key Pittman, the Silver 
Senator from Nevada, onetime Klondike 
gold rusher, who was first to peel off his 
clinging coat. Arrived in London the dele- 
gation drove to Claridge’s, smartest of 
Mayfair hotels, traditional hostel of visit- 
ing royalty. Times are so bad that each 
member of the U.S. delegation receives a 
sumptuous room, bath and three Claridge 
meals for only $5 per day. Told that Am- 
bassador Bingham could not arise and call 
on him, Secretary Hull drove from Clar- 
idge’s to the Embassy, sympathized. 

Lone Chiefs. Next day, buckling 
promptly to business, Chief Delegate Hull 
slipped off for an unannounced lunch with 
Prime Minister MacDonald, only member 
of the British Delegation who has much 
sympathy with Mr. Hull’s tariff-razing 
ideas. Reports from the U. S. that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt & Professor Moley con- 
tinue lukewarm to tariff cuts, prefer at 
most a tariff truce, left the impression that 
Secretary Hull is almost as isolated in the 
Cabinet to which he belongs as is Scot 
MacDonald in his. To British reporters 
the Chief U. S. Delegate plaintively re- 
marked: “The international economic 
structure is flat on its back. If you perfect 
currency stability, but leave the sky- 
scraper trade barriers intact, trade cannot 
move. It is all a common interlocked mass 
of difficulties, so I am hoping that the 
conference grasps every phase of the 
situation.” 

U. S. Delegation stragglers who came 
by the faster S. S. Olympic were led by 
Vice-Chief Delegate James Middleton 
Cox, shrewd, rich Ohio publisher who 
brought with him the U. S.’s fiscal big 
guns: sleek Governor George Leslie Har- 
tison of New York’s Federal Reserve 





*San Marino, minute and reputedly “oldest” 
tepublic, is 900 years older than the U. S. 

tThe Irish Free State has “dominion status” 
under a Governor General appointed by King 
George on the advice of President de Valera, 
who is in fact merely President of the Cabinet 
(le. Premier). 

**Scheduled to present several U. S. citizens 
ata royal levee in St. James’s Palace fortnight 
440, Ambassador Bingham suddenly canceled the 
presentations, let it be known that he was “‘sav- 
ing himself” to speak at the Pilgrims Dinner 
Next evening, did so with a flourish (Time, 
June 12), 
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Bank, owlish U. S. Treasury Adviser Dr. 
Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague (re- 
cently Adviser to the Bank of England) 
and a brisk young Manhattan banker, 
James Paul Warburg. Letting Secretary 
Hull stew in his low tariff juice, these 
U. S. fiscal experts made swift contact 
with their peers at the British Treasury 
and in the Bank of England, started con- 
versations to determine at what relative 
point pound, dollar and franc can and 
should be stabilized. 

With the pound at this time worth $4.10 
(after rising in the past few days from 
$4.01) Governor Harrison reputedly 
broached to Governor Montagu Norman 
of the Bank of England a pegging together 
of dollar & pound at $4.30. This of course 
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President Roosevelt’s “truce” meant little 
to him. 


was sheer horse trading, the British having 
mentioned $3.50 as their figure. During 
the next few days Governor Harrison sat 
tight, watched mysterious forces, about 
which Britons thought he knew a great 
deal, depress the dollar so violently on 
the day the Conference opened that the 
pound was forced up to $4.20. 

Boss of Britain. Sure to dominate 
many a Conference session, if not even- 
tually the Conference, is that mighty 
mover behind British Cabinet scenes, 
lean, taciturn, iron-willed Arthur Neville 
Chamberlain, son of one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s greatest Ministers (orchid-bouton- 
niéred “Old Joe’), today Chancellor of 
his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

It is Mr. Chamberlain (he has no nick- 
name and few close friends) who domi- 
nates Britain’s Conservative Party by 
force of character and purpose. Bumbling 
old Stanley Baldwin, nominal Party 
Leader, has almost ceased to count. Since 
the Conservatives have an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons it is 
no secret that Scot MacDonald remains 
Prime Minister by Prime Mover Chamber- 
lain’s leave. An arch-deflationist and high- 
tariff man, the Chancellor of the Ex- 





chequer finds it convenient to get the 
Cabinet’s work done beneath the camou- 
flage of a “National Laborite” Prime Min- 
ister, popular, warm-hearted, lovable. By 
the attitudes of Neville Chamberlain & 
friends, not by the speeches of Scot Mac- 
Donald, must Great Britain’s true policy 
and probable action at the Conference be 
judged. 

First the Chancellor, even with the 
pound off gold, has shown his congenital 
aversion to inflation by refusing to let 


British note circulation increase. “The 
pound is still the pound in England.” It 
possesses virtually unimpaired internal 


purchasing power. Second, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has striven tirelessly and greatly suc- 
ceeded in turning Great Britain from a 
free-trade into a high-tariff country during 
the past year and a half. This work goes 
on even though Britain has joined Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “Tariff Truce.” Because 
of shrewdly worded British reservations 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee 
chairmanned by hatchet-faced, be-mono- 
cled Sir George May can up tariffs to pro- 
tect any British industry which asked pro- 
tection before the “truce” was signed. 
Naturally all industries which wanted pro- 
tection asked for it years ago. The free- 
trade Manchester Guardian ironically ob- 
served not long ago: ““‘We may fully ex- 
pect that, by way of showing their con- 
tempt for truce makers, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George May will arrange between 
them to celebrate the King’s opening of 
the World Conference by a nice little 
batch of additions to the British tariff.’* 
“Raise Prices!’ Clearly Chief U. S. 
Delegate Hull will find in Delegate Cham- 
berlain a stiff bargainer for every inch of 
tariff height which Britain may concede, 
but the Chancellor’s friends say that, even 
so, he is prepared to concede more than 
President Roosevelt. If the Conference 
bogs down on tariffs, they insist, not Lon- 
don but Washington will be to blame. 
“The first objective [of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference ],’’ Chancellor Chamber- 
lain lately said, “ought to be the raising 
of world prices to a more satisfactory 
level. . . . How is that to be done?” An- 
swering his own question, he plumped for 
world restriction of production, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, concluding with 
emphasis: “In the direction of regulation 
agreed on among producers lies, almost 
more than in any other, the raising of 
prices, which we so much desire.” 
Deploring inflation, either to raise prices 
or for any other purpose, and turning a 
cold shoulder to bimetallism, Chancellor 
Chamberlain called for stabilization of the 
world’s currencies on the gold standard 
at new levels which he hopes the Confer- 
ence will fix. “There is only one standard 
which is familiar to everyone and which 
could inspire confidence,” said he crisply. 
“That is, of course, the gold standard.” 
Last week as the Conference got under 
*Biggest additions to Britain’s batch of tarifis 
since she signed the truce are: confectionery up 
8s 5d per cwt.; silk & artificial silk wearing 
apparel up 10% ad val.; safety razor blades up 
10% ad val.; spring steel up 2344% ad val.: pow- 
der puffs & boxes up 15% ad val.: manicure arti- 
cles & sets up 20% ad val.; imitation jewelry up 
15% ad val. 
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way Chancellor Chamberlain hinted that 
any further debt payments from His 
Majesty’s Government to the U. S. will 
be chiefly made in silver. By this means 
(perfectly legitimate under the U. S. Con- 
gress’ recent legislation) Britain’s June 15 
payment, nominally $75,950,000, could be 
made at a cost to the Exchequer of some 
£12,000,000, whereas £19,000,000 would 
be required if the debt were paid in gold. 

On the human side Chancellor Chamber- 
lain combines an air cold to the point of 
being supercilious with sudden flashes of 
unexpected warmth. He once nonplussed 
the House of Commons, which ‘had 
thought him an icicle, by almost breaking 
down at mention of his mother who died 
in bearing him. Entering politics in Birm- 
ingham, his family’s seat, he became its 
Lord Mayor and might have stayed all his 
life in the Midlands had not David Lloyd 
George called him to London during the 
War to become Director General of Na- 
tional Service. 

Earnest and social-welfare-minded, Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, after a first term as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so short that 
he never presented a budget, chose delib- 
erately the lesser Ministry of Health, 
grappled with Britain’s housing problems 
during the post-War years so successfully 
that under his regime more than 900,000 
houses were built. In the fiscal crisis of 
1931 which forced formation of Britain’s 
present “National Government” steady- 
going Neville Chamberlain forged into 
front Cabinet rank. Settling quietly down 
at the Exchequer as though on permanent 
lease he remains to this day almost un- 
known to cockney Englishmen except as 
the toff who took a penny off the tax on 
a pint of beer. To his peers and intimates 
Neville Chamberlain is the complete gar- 
dener, dodges social functions of all sorts 
to putter among his plants and shrubs. 
Utterly poised, impossible to ruffle, com- 
pletely sure of himself, he spent the Sun- 
day afternoon before delivering his last 
budget speech (Trme, May 18) escort- 
ing his small daughter around the London 
Yoo. 

Hottentots’ Smuts. Scraping second 
fiddles to Chancellor Chamberlain in the 
British Delegation last week were pink- 
domed Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon 
and that genial shipping tycoon, President 
Walter Runciman of the British Board 
of Trade, both former low tariff Liberals 


whom the Conservative Chancellor has 
bent to his will. Put on the Delegation 
because of his great legal shrewdness was 
moon-faced Secretary for War Viscount 
Hailsham, veteran of slashing days as 
Attorney General when, as Sir Douglass 
McGarel Hogg, he boasted a fondness for 
pig-keeping. Finally the British Delega- 
tion included, perforce, irrepressible James 
Henry Thoraas, onetime engine greaser 
and present Secretary for Dominions. 
Night before the Conference last week 
Jimmy Thomas staged a minor conference 
of British Dominion Delegation leaders, 
talked Hottentots, diamonds and gold with 
South Africa’s silky-bearded General Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, parried the thrusting 
silver proposals of Canadian Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett, more of a bi- 


metallist if possible than even Nevada’s 
Silver Senator. 

Hard Money Men. Totally opposed to 
all talk of silver (since Europe produces 
little or none) were the hard money men 
who arrived from the Continent last week: 
blunt, homespun French Premier Edouard 
Daladier; faintly perfumed Italian Chief 
Delegate Giuseppe de Michelis and a queer 
German Delegation which might easily 
have played within itself a game of Find 
the Leader. 

Nominally be-monocled German Foreign 
Minister Baron Konstantin von Neurath, 
decorative socialite, was Chief Delegate. 
But at his side stalked long-necked, domi- 
neering Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Governor 
of the Reichsbank. To make things more 
exciting before he left Berlin Dr. Schacht 
recommended and Chancellor Hitler de- 
creed last week a blanket and indefinite 
moratorium blocking payment of service 
charges on practically all German foreign 
obligations except her already frozen still- 
haltung credits. This: move sent Germany 
dramatically to London hat in hand, 
served notice that unless she receives fa- 
vors of some sort from the Conference 
her total borrowings are as good as lost. 
Eagle-eyed beside Dr. Schacht came the 
Delegation’s vigilant Nazi watchdog, a Dr. 
Wilhelm Keppler, who was called “Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s personal adviser on eco- 
nomic matters.” 

One thing the Big Three Delegations 
from the Continent not only had in com- 
mon but also shared with the Delegations 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia, Rumania and the Baltic 
states: All stood pledged to fight any 
move toward price raising by world mone- 
tary devaluation or: inflation. Privately 
the German Delegates admitted that even 
Herr Hitler’s popularity could not stand 
the storm which would burst should Ger- 
mans, who suffered the world’s worst in- 
flation in 1923, feel they were due to 
suffer again. 

“Appropriate Rates.” Nailing hard 
money to Europe’s mast last week, pug- 
nacious Premier Daladier staked the life 
of his Cabinet on a speech to the French 
Chamber. “Maintenance of the gold 
standard,” he cried, “is indispensable! 
Nothing can be obtained through transi- 
tory improvement worked by monetary 
manipulation. . . . Those nations with de- 
preciated currencies should return to ap- 
propriate rates of exchange. . . .* When 
France declares she will co-operate with 
efforts to raise prices it is by economic 
methods we mean to proceed, and not by 
monetary or financial methods!” 

Striking a bold, fresh note in Confer- 
ence plans, the French Premier proposed 
world co-operation in “international pub- 
lic works,” gave as examples “the exploit- 
ing of South America’s wealth, the estab- 
lishing of trans-African railways and vast 
public works in Central Europe and the 
Near East. These projects . . . should 
be simultaneously begun by all the great 
nations!” 


*To London newshawks Expert Ralph W. 
Morrison of the U. S, Delegation said roundly 
that the U. S. dollar will not be stabilized at 
its previous level. 


Dazzled by the Premier's vision of rich 
works, pleased by his hard money stand, 
the Chamber gave M. Daladier a smash 
vote of confidence 413 to 163, sent him to 
London stronger than at any time since 
his Government was formed. Since Pre- 
miers cannot camp indefinitely at Con- 
ferences, Frenchmen considered that the 
active leader of their Delegation will be 
knife-faced, keen-eyed, astute Georges 
Bonnet, Minister of Finance. To friends 
he said that the World Conference “with 
good luck” should achieve its objectives 
by early September. Continentals last 
week credited persistent rumors that 
President Roosevelt does not want any 
treaties (which the Senate would have to 
ratify) to be made, prefers that the Con- 
ference conclude “agreements” —beginning 
with “gentlemen’s agreements” and work- 
ing up to the most substantial sort which 
can be made. 


For further Conference facts and pic- 
tures see pages 21 to 28. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Blennerhassett at Bay 


Who steals a London _ stockbroker’s 
dignity steals practically his purse. Last 
week the City chuckled at the plight of 
William Lewis Rowland Paul Sebastian 
Blennerhassett, wealthy Throgmorton 
Street stockbroker, addicted like all his ilk 
to eating lobster salad at Pimm’s. In 
King’s Bench Division before Hon. Mr. 
Justice Branson, outraged Broker Blenner- 
hassett brought suit for libel against a 
vendor of the silly jerk-on-a-string tops 
called yo-yos. The yo-yo man had adver- 
tised that a man named Blennerhassett 
had gone stark, raving mad from diddling 
with yo-yos. 

“From the afternoon that advertisement 
was published,” wailed Plaintiff Blenner- 
hassett, “I was jeered to such an extent 
that I had to leave the Stock Exchange. 
I tried to make a re-entry later but the 
position became intolerable.” 

Whimsical, the advertisement which 
blighted Broker Blennerhassett began: 
“Take warning of the fate of Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett, as worthy a citizen as ever ate 
lobster at Pimm’s or holed a putt at 
Walton Heath. ‘Sound Man,’ they said 
in Throgmorton Street. But yo-yo got 
RR 

“I am the only Blennerhassett in 
Throgmorton Street,” testified Broker 
Blennerhassett, whose lawyers emphasized 
that he is a War hero, holder of the 
D.S.0O. “A letter addressed simply ‘Blen- 
nerhassett, Throgmorton Street’ would 
reach me and I used to lunch regularly at 
Pimm’s.” 

“But were you in the habit of eating 
lobster salad?” cut in Sir Patrick Hastings, 
eminent K. C. for the yo-yo defense. 

“Unfortunately,” snapped Broker Blen- 
nerhassett, “I was!” 

Deft Sir Patrick Hastings soon had the 
Court’s lips twitching. He read aloud the 
more puckish portions of the advertise- 
ment describing the efforts of a Blenner- 
hassett to make a vo-yo perform for his 
children. He began with “deprecatory 
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condescension. . . . The yo-yo was re- 
calcitrant. . . . First it would and then 
jt wouldn’t. But the Blennerhassett blood 
was up. He was determined to make the 
little devil on a string do its stuff. 

“Came the dawn and he was still there, 
disheveled and wild-eyed, with the yo-yo 
string still dangling from his trembling 
fingers. . . . Eventually poor  Blenner- 
hassett was taken away... . . Today he is 
happy in a quiet place in the country and 
under sympathetic surveillance he. prac- 
tices yo-yo.” 

Summing up for the defense, Sir Patrick 
Hastings stressed that printed apologies 
had already been made to outraged Broker 
Blennerhassett, argued that the ad writer 
had chosen “Blennerhassett” without 
malice, ‘simply as a name which suggests 
a stolid, humorless, didactic person. 
Moreover in the advertisement the brief- 
case of the Mr. Blennerhassett in the 
picture was far too small for the initials 
of the plaintiff ‘W. L. R. P. S. BY” 

Mirthfully convinced, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Branson dismissed the libel, ordered 
Broker Blennerhassett to pay costs, in- 
cluding the fat fee of suave Sir Patrick 
Hastings. 



















































































































































































































FRANCE 


“Deep Understanding” 


Among U. §S. tourists massed eagerly 
outside the Palace of the President of 
France one day last week was a little 
woman in a simple summer frock. Se- 
verely a Paris gendarme told her to move 
on. Obediently she moved. “/mbecile!” 
hissed a plain clothes agent of the Sdreté 
Générale at the startled gendarme. 
“Cest Madame Straus!” 

In time’s nick the wife of the new U. S. 
Ambassador to France was escorted into 
the courtyard of the Elysée, permitted to 
loiter there. Up whirled a motorcade of 
twinkling French Government cars, dis- 
gorged the U. S. Embassy's entire corps of 
secretaries escorting impeccably turned- 
out Jesse Isidor Straus. 

Tycoon Straus, who resigned his R. H. 
Macy & Co. chairmanship to become am- 
bassador (Time, March 20), carried more 
than mere formal credentials from the 
White House to the Elysée. A trace of 
President Roosevelt's irritation at French 
reluctance to fall in with the White 
House’s plans for European disarmament 
TimE, May 8) edged Ambassador 
Straus’s little speech on being presented 
(0 sad-evyed President Albert Lebrun. 

“The deep friendship toward France on 
our part,” read Jesse Isidor Straus. “calls 
lor deep understanding from France. We 
te ready to co-operate with France... 
with the expectation that you will work 
with us. In that spirit I present my cre- 
entials,” 

On the same day last week Premier 
Edouard Daladier received at 10:30 a. m. 
President Roosevelt’s special “Disarma- 
ment Ambassador,” ever-optimistic Nor- 
man H. Davis, and Britain’s Air Minister, 
lorid Lord Londonderry. After chatting 
thtough Junch and all afternoon, the 
‘atesmen shook hands in friendly dis- 
reement at 5 p. m. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





The U. S. and Britain still refuse to 
guarantee French security. France still 
holds that she is menaced by Hitlerite 
Germany and dares not commence to dis- 
arm unless her security is guaranteed. In 
Geneva, almost unnoticed last week in 
London's preparations for the World Eco- 
nomic Conference (see p. 16), the World 
Disarmament Conference adjourned amid 
utter gloom to meet again July 3. Up at 
the last moment popped Japanese Ambas- 
sador Naotake Sato to read a 2,000-word 
declaration from Tokyo. 

“Japan is surrounded by water,” de- 
clared Mr. Sato irrefutably, “‘and we must 
think of our special situation.” The rest 
of his remarks amounted to serving notice 
that when the Conference meets again 
Tokyo will press for revision of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty ratio (5-5-3) to give 
Japan a rating of at least four. 


NT / 
GERMANY 

Will-to-Arms 

That Germans have no der Drang su 
riisten (will-to-arms), preferring disarma- 
ment by everyone, was the theme of Adolf 
Hitler’s rousing peace speech touched off 
by President Roosevelt's disarmament ap- 
peal (Time, May 29). In Berlin last week 
Nazi ideals jogged back to their pugna- 
cious norm. Beefy Captain Nermann Wil- 
helm G6ring, most potent Hitler hench- 
man and Premier of Prussia. stomped up 
the rostrum of his Diet to tell Prussian 
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NAZI 


ge 
Culture we 


GORING 


must encourage!” 


Deputies his plans for their Ministry of 
Education. 

“The unrealized will-to-arms present 
in our younger generation,” boomed Cap- 
tain Goring, “forms the basis of German 
culture. Culture we must encourage! 
From now on the measures taken by the 
Prussian Ministry of Education for the 
cultural development of the people will 
be based upon this will-to-arms!” 

Cultural measures of this sort already 
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taken consist in weeding out of Prussian 
schools so-called “American competitive 
sports,” substituting such “German mili- 
tary sports” as learning to throw wooden 
hand grenades ballasted with lead to cor- 
rect military weight. 

Erupting in Munich last week uni- 
formed Nazi storm troops with a will- 
to-bludgeons broke up the Catholic Jour- 
neymen’s Congress, prevented Michael 
Cardinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich, from celebrating a pontifical high 
mass and injured severely a dozen Catho- 
lic journeymen delegates. Dead after the 
affray, apparently from a stroke brought 
on by the excitement, was Prelate Zinser 
of Mainz. 


‘ 7 - — ’°? 
“Peace Declared! 

Two bold blunt aims of Benito Mus- 
solini’s “Four-Power Pact” as originally 
announced (Time, April 10) were partial 
revision of the post-War treaties and 
gradual granting of arms equality to the 
defeated nations. Last week, emasculated 
beyond recognition, // Patto a Quattro was 
ready to receive the squiggled initials (not 
signatures) of // Duce and the ambassa- 
dors in Rome of Britain, France, Ger- 
many. Because // Patto is the first treaty 
of world importance hatched by Benito 
Mussolini since he made Italy his nest. he 
turned the initialing into a Roman holiday, 
had loud-speakers stuck up beside the 
splashing fountains in Rome’s_ public 
squares, called the Italian Senate. 

Drama, even frenzy was injected as the 
senators gathered by news that Germany 
might refuse to squiggle. Instantly J] Duce 
put through a telephone call to Der Fiihrer 
in Berlin. Dictator bickered with Dictator 
until hesitant, pouting-lipped Adolf gave 
in—barely 40 minutes before eager. dy- 
namic Benito was to address his Senate. 
Excited Italian socialites, squeezed like 
sardines into the Senate galleries, pointed 
knowingly to the Diplomatic Box. In the 
front row all smiles sat British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Ronald Graham, French Ambassa- 
dor Henry de Jouvenel and German Am- 
bassador Ulrich von Hassell—these three 
ready to squiggle. Just behind them, 
nervous as squirrels, perched the diplomats 
of the “Little Entente” (Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia) and Poland. They 
understood from France, their great ally, 
that she had gouged out of the Pact all 
possibility that it may lead to revision of 
their frontiers or rearmament of their 
neighbors (Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria) but in diplomacy no move is 
more frequent than the doubie-cross. With 
pulses thumping. the little diplomats lis- 
tened while Premier Mussolini did his 
best (amid deafening Senatorial Vivas) 
to make // Patto a Quattro sound im- 
portant. 

“The war chapter is closed!” he shouted 
and loudspeakers made all Rome reverber- 
ate. “Without imbecile optimism . we 
can prophesy that the Four-Power Pact 
opens a new phase in European history!” 

“Moreover,” cried J] Duce and drew 
crashing cheers, “this pact is not limited 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


to the signatory powers. Collaboration is 
its ultimate aim, so it is open to everybody 
and first of all to the United States !”* 

Collaboration—a solemn promise by 
Italy, Britain, France and Germany to 
consult and collaborate for the political 
and economic peace of the world—proved 
to be about all that is left of the Four- 
Power Pact after an emasculation which 
/! Duce (once an editor) described last 
week as “editing.” 

To friends of Disarmament the Mus- 
solini Pact in its final form did seem, how- 
ever, to sound indirectly the doom of the 
Disarmament Conference, moribund for 
the past 16 months. “Should questions 

. remain in suspense on conclusion of 
that Conference,” reads Article III of // 
Patto a Quattro, the signatories “reserve 
the right to re-examine these questions be- 
tween themselves . . . with a view to in- 
suring their solution through the appropri- 
ate channels.” 

That Dictator Mussolini has no patience 
with and no confidence in pompous, teem- 
ing Conferences is a hard, pragmatic fact 
—of special importance as the World Eco- 
nomic Conference meets (see p. 16). In 
his speech to the Senate, J] Duce scored 
“sentimental fears” that he might be try- 
ing to create, ultimately, a four-power 
junta to boss Europe, but he left the 
impression that nothing would please him 
better. 

Sirens shrieked. JI Duce dashed from 
the Senate, followed by the three ambassa- 
dors in their cars, to his vast, lofty, stone- 
floored office in the Palazzo Venezia. 
There, while a Roman crowd roared 
applause outside, the four statesmen 
squiggled their initials. The pact of col- 
laboration is to run for ten years and if 
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ALBANIA’S KING ZoG 
He said good-by to an Italian kibitzer. 


(See col. 2) 


not denounced before the end of the eighth 
year will continue indefinitely in force, 
terminating only upon two years notice 

\ bid to which the White House remained 
last week ice cold. 


that one of the signatories wishes to with- 
draw. Ten minutes after the initialing, 
Roman newsboys rushed through the 
streets with extras shrilling “PEACE DE- 
CLARED!” 

Even cynics realized that Franco-Italian 
relations, long tense, had been eased by an 
agreement, no matter how flimsy, to “col- 


laborate.” 
ALBANIA 


Footloose Zog 


To hog-tie Zog and make Albania an 
Italian protectorate was in 1927 the am- 
bition of Benito Mussolini. Zog in those 
days was President of Albania. He was 
presently hog-tied with a crown. Albania 
under King Zog settled down to pleasant 
wildcat treasury squandering, made possi- 
ble by yearly Italian loans which, con- 
veniently, bore no interest. 

Last winter // Duce felt he had King 
Zog sufficiently in debt to apply screws 
and force Albania into a customs union 
with Italy, prelude to annexation. Unex- 
pectedly both France and England inter- 
fered (Time, Jan. 16), forced the Dicta- 
tor to back down. Since then Italy’s con- 
venient “loans” have stopped, King Zog 
has been tightening Albania’s belt. Last 


week His Majesty said a stiff good-by to 
Italian General Pariani, long attached to 
the Albanian Government in the capacity 
of kibitzer extraordinary and unofficial 


boss (officially he was ‘Military Adviser 
to Albania”). Back to Italy also went 
Archbishop Della Pietra to confer with 
Pope Pius XI about King Zog’s recent 
bold closing of Italian schools throughout 
Albania. According to members of His 
Grace’s entourage: “Albanians educated 
at Italian expense show a distressing 
tendency to remain Albanian in ideology.” 

For the first time in years swank little 
King Zog, strutting gold-laced at a mili- 
tary review last week, began to feel foot- 


loose. 
GREECE 


“Ouicker, Gjanni!” 

Wild-eyed and bloody-faced from cuts 
and gashes. a terrified Greek chauffeur 
pulled up with screaming brakes last week 
in front of Athens’ Evangelismos Hos- 
pital. Nimbly out of the bullet-riddled 
car stepped Eleutherios Venizelos, since 
1910 eight times Premier of Greece, bitter 
foe of present Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris 
Startled internes leaped forward, helped 
68-year-old M. Venizelos, who was un- 
scathed, to lift from the floor of the car 
the limp body of his rich wife. Blood 
oozed from her clothing. After a hasty 
examination doctors found that four 
bullets had grazed her lungs and stomach 
but that she would live. Dead lay a 
Venizelos bodyguard. 7 

Statesman Venizelos told with frenzied, 
expressive gestures how it all happened: 
“The assassins! My wife and I were 
motoring from Amaroussi to Athens when 
I saw a green seven-passenger car. So! 
It allowed my car to pass and then they 
opened fire. ...I ordered the car to 
dash full speed toward Athens. The 
assassins reloaded and kept firing: at us 


for three miles. All the time I kept asking 
my wife whether she had been hit but she 
said no. 

“When the firing recommenced, I saw 
blood and knew she had been wounded. 
We passed three passenger busses but 
they took no notice of our plight, prefer- 
ring to get out of range of the shots. 
During all this time I urged my chauffeur 
with cries of ‘Quicker, Gjanni!’ Despite 
his wounds he drove like mad and got us 
to the hospital.” 

Promptly Premier Tsaldaris professed 
“horror” that his worst enemy had been 
shot at. “I am sure,” said he, “that the 
most exemplary punishment will be meted 
out to the culprits.” 

Not so sure, Eleutherios Venizelos 
stalked to a balcony of the hospital out- 
side which a cheering crowd had gathered. 

“Everyone knows,’ he said, “who is 
responsible.”’ 


ESTONIA 
Skyrocketed President 

Not exactly Nazis, the blatant bravos of 
Estonia call themselves Front Soldiers, 
wear rakish “front caps.” Last week in 
mellow Dorpat, “the Estonian Athens” 
(it has a university), scurrilous Front Sol- 
diers had fun with pompous President 
Jann Tonisson of Estonia. 

Directly in his path they launched a 
skyrocket. Zizzling true to aim it hurtled 
into President Tonisson, dented him pain- 
fully, did no real damage. When the 
President retreated to his car, Front Sol- 
diers seized the off side mudguards, 
jounced Herr Tonisson severely, nearly 
turned his car over before police inter- 
fered. Next day, pale with fury, the Presi- 





Keystone 
EsToNtIA’s PRESIDENT TONISSON 


He was zizzled, dented, jounced. 


dent summoned his Cabinet at Reval on 
the Baltic. Declaring Estonian democracy 
“menaced,” the Cabinet put Dorpat under 
martial law, dismissed half the town’s p0- 
lice force as tainted with Front Soldier 
ideology. 
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: ’ ‘ THE HOSTS. Standing before his special gold 

vos of i yh OA microphone, His Majesty George V, 68, this week 

i ae welcomed the Delegates in the name of the British 
Empire. Immediately after the ceremony Their 
Majesties went down to Windsor Castle 
(above), most picturesque of the many man- 
A } : sions that belong to the Crown, though King 
sident , : ' ; George infinitely prefers comfortable, bour- 

: geois Sandringham House to live in. From ‘ 
hed a fz . Windsor the royal hosts will drive in a yellow- 
iurtled 4° d , bodied state carriage through cheering lines of 
1 pain- , , top-hatted Eton schoolboys in the Great Park 
on the eee to open race week at Ascot, the most socialite 
“ Ge ae ee horse event in the world. Only the swankest 
nsarie é 4 aaa U. S. citizens, each personally certified by Am- 
yuards, : ane Ana Wears bassador Bingham, can gain admission to the tin- 
nearly "ht age ie we") roofed Royal Enclosure which the royal family is 

inter- q . “ passing in the picture below. On the opposite side is 
 Presi- ) the gaping multitude. 
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©The Times 
THE GARDEN PARTY is an entirely British institution which demands a 
large lawn, silk hats, chiffon dresses. Above see the royal family, with 
three of King George’s sons in an important private huddle. 
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THE SCENE of the London Economic Con- 
ference is the London of garden parties, 
strawberries & cream, cricket at Lord’s and 
the Spring Season. There will be plenty of 
strawberries and garden parties for the dele- 
gates, the first on the green lawns of Windsor 
Castle this Saturday when a grey-hatted King 
George will move slowly among his guests 
(see cut at left). Thereafter the most im- 
portant delegates will have little time for 
fiestas. For weeks to come they will gravitate 
between their hotels, their embassies, the 
conference building and the wrought iron 
gateway of No. 10 Downing St. with its owl- 
eyed gatekeeper (see p. 23). Conference City 
is a thick slice of London’s midriff extending 
from the museum district of South Kensing- 
ton through Mayfair and the hotel district to 
the City, the Bank of England and the Tower 
(see map). 
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GATEKEEPER AT NO. 10 


The Conference will meet in the new, un- 
used Geological Museum in South Kensing- 
ton. The British Government spent some 
$30,000 in remodeling the building to keep 
the 168 delegates and their 1,144 experts and 
underlings from straying away to huddles in 
dark offices and hotel bedrooms throughout 
the city. Arrangements included transform- 
ing the great hall of fossils into a grey & 
green assembly hall, setting up an interna- 
tional telephone switchboard, a 70-ft. bar for 
the drinks of 65 nations in the basement, space 
for 300 special newspaper correspondents. 

Responsibility for the mechanics of all this 
belongs: to an Austrian ex-engineer, ex- 
businessman, ex-hotel proprietor—Herr Al- 
fred Hersly, known to veterans of half a dozen 
international conferences as “Alfred the 
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GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


Seater.” A League of Nations employe, he 
orders the blotters, the inkwells, places loud- 
speakers. 

“The London Conference,” said Alfred the 
Seater last week, “will be the climax of my 
career.” 

All through the Conference’s first weeks, 
Parliament will be sitting two miles away, 
ready to attack from one side or another any 
move the British delegates make. Three 
potent statesmen who will attack, defend, and 
explain the policies of the National Govern- 
ment are suave Sir John Simon, National 
Liberal Foreign Secretary, acid little Lord 
Snowden, the bitter, unconverted Free Trader 
and President Walter Runciman of the Board 
of Trade, responsible for Britain’s latest tariff 
agreements (see below). 
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U. S. DELEGATES & EXPERTS 


THE HULLS. Leader of the U. S. delegation and low tariff champion at the same 
time is sober, serious Secretary of State Cordell Hull. Experts will find him a 


hard man to confuse. 


June 19, 1933 


Tariffs are his hobby, his constant study. At Mrs. Hull’s 


left stands their niece, Mrs. Paul Hays of Virginia. 


Acme 


THE SILVER SENATOR. Nevada’s 
Key Pittman has no Bryanesque formu- 
la but he wants silver married to gold. 


JAMES MIDDLETON 
COX. Three times Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, onetime 
(1920) Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency (with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
running mate), low tariff 
man, League of Nations 
man, Delegate Cox is offi- 
cially second-in-command 
for the U. S. 


Underwood & Un if 


JAMES COUZENS. Multi- 
millionaire, onetime partner 
of Henry Ford (he sold his 
interest for $30,000,000), 
hoarse, cantankerous Sen- 
ator Couzens of Michigan, 
the Delegation’s one Re- 
publican, is morally certain 
to oppose and argue each 
& every decision of his 
confréres. 
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International 


It is Washington’s guess that should Low 

Tariff Democrat Hull fail to make his point 

at the Confe-ence, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration is prepared to p’ump squarely for eco- 
nomic nationalism under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Raymond Moley, head of the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust (inset) who will probably go to 
London later. 
THE BINGHAMS. Ready to represent the Ad- 
ministration whichever way it swings is Ambas- 
sador Robert Worth Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. His real 
job is to entertain the British, a job for which 
he is eminently fitted. “Judge” Bingham as his 
Kentucky friends still call him, is rich, always 
immacu'ately dressed and a great sportsrnan. He 
is an authority on Bourbon whiskey and the 
breeding of quail. Years of grouce shooting in 
Guthrie Castle, Scotland have Je‘t him with an 
accent and an eye for a rocketing bird as good 
as that of George V. Mistress of the U. S. 
embassy is his third wife, the former Mrs. Byron 
Hilliard of Louisville. His daughter by his first 
marriage, Henrietta, an ardent horsewoman, 
sailed with them. 


International 


Wide World 
DAVIS) Mc- RALPH W. MORRISON. 


REYNOLDS. Chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Tennessee’s 
McReynolds, called by 
House pages “Samuel D. 
of Tennessee,” is an arch 
conservative, hates patent 
cigaret lighters, was pre- 
sumably picked as ballast 
for Brain Trust Liberals. 


A Texas horsebreeder, ice 
and utilities tycoon, original 
Garner- for - President 
booster, Mr. Morrison is 
the only U. S. delegate 
claiming the distinction of 
having been kidnapped. 
Two years ago he paid his 
abductors $75,000, refused 
to prosecute. 
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Acme 


THE YOUNG EXECUTIVE (see 
above). William Christian Bullitt of 
Philadelphia sailed to the Conference 
with the fine title of Executive Officer 
of the U. S. Delegation. His real job 
is to handle expense accounts and other 
mechanical details. More important is 
his re-emergence as a political figure 
of the New Deal. A favorite of Wood- 
row Wilson and an old friend of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, he quit U. S. service and 
the Peace Commission in 1919, dis- 
gusted with the Versailles Treaty as a 
breeder of future wars. Time has ful- 
filled most of his predictions. Never 
losing his European contacts through 
the years of his eclipse, his mysterious 
comings and goings in European 
chancélleries last January roused agi- 
tated cluckings from isolationists in the 
U. S. Senate. 


Wide World 


Acme 


THE YOUNG BRAIN TRUSTER. At 
home Rexford Guy Tugwell, Columbia 
professor of economics, is Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture in the famed 
Roosevelt “Brain Trust.” A _ parlor 
Pink, he is a contributing editor of 
The New Republic, once spent two 
years in Russia, a fact which chills the 
blood of conservative Congressmen. At 
the Conference he will probably shift 
from agriculture to his second hobby, 
regulation of industry, and a post on 
the tariff swapping team of Secretary 
Hull. Radical on many subjects, he is 
no inflationist. 


GRAIN EXPERT. A very sober mem- 
ber of the U. S. delegation is Frank 
Joseph Delaney, 55, wheat expert of 
Peru, Ind., who goes to the Conference 
with his wife and fellow Peruvian, the 
former Estelle Marion. A dirt farmer, 
he is still no stranger to potent conven- 
tions. He has been the perennial de- 
fender of the Chicago Board of Trade 
against embattled farmers since 1909. 
Nor is he a stranger to Europe. Study- 
ing the economics of grain he has 
visited most of the wheatfields of the 
world. 


THE YOUNG BANKER. Official Finan- 
cial Adviser to the U. S. Delegation is 
Banker James Paul Warburg, son of 
the late potent Banker Paul Moritz 
Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Jimmie 
Warburg and his pretty wife (Katharine 
Faulkner Swift) have a second existence 
as Broadway song writers. An anthem 
for the Conference would be their song: 
“Can’t We Be Friends?” 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE MORGAN GIFT. Because he felt 
that the U. S. Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s was not housed in a man- 
ner befitting his country’s dignity, John 
P. Morgan in 1920 presented to the na- 
tion the two homely (if not ugly) 
corner houses at Princes Gate on the 
southern edge of Hyde Park which his 
famed father had earlier combined as 
one building for his own use. In 1926 
the U. S. Government voted to spend 
some $30,000 to furnish it with colonial 
glassware, china and reproductions of 
American antiques in U. S. museums. 





Wide World 
BRAZIL’S JOAQUIN de ASSIS BRASIL 


His problems: coffee, coffee and more 
coffee. 


SIXTY-SIX NATIONS took their places last week at the long 
pewlike desks of the London Geological Museum, ail ranged 
alphabetically, in French, by tactful Alfred the Seater so that 
Cordell Hull of Tennessee (Etats Unis) sat at the end of a 
row, before, not next to, the kinky-polled delegates from Addis 
Ababa (Ethiopie). The League of Nations organizing com- 
mittee invited 67 nations but Panama was too poor to accept. 
Among the official delegates is one Chief of State: President 
Edmund Schulthess of Switzerland. There are eight Prime 
Ministers, 20 Foreign Ministers, 80 assorted Finance and other 
Cabinet Ministers and heads of central banks. Potent foreign 
statesmen in London are by no means limited to the official 
delegates. At least one extra King will be there, lean, white- 
chinned Feisal of Irak, come to watch proceedings, coach his 
delegates from the sidelines, and renew his acquaintance with 
two of Britain’s most photegraphed beauties: Lady Louis 
Mountbatten and the Marchioness of Mi!lford Haven, who 
visited his arid kingdom unescorted last November in search of 
desert thrills (see p. 27). Many a Eurovean Premier not present 
last week is expected to pay at least one visit. Tickets to view 


Wide World 


MEXICO’S ALBERTO PANI 
Silver, oil, beef. 


International 
ITALY’S GUIDO JUNG 
Sulphur, macaroni, sardines. 


Wide World 


the august assemblage were rarer than rubies last week. The 
grey & green assembly hall is normally the central court of the 
Museum. Here 708 seats have been installed. Because the 
galleries surrounding it must aiso be used as corridors, the 
hall has a total capacity of but 1,000 with only 45 seats for the 
general public. The U. S. Embassy was told last week that 
only one lady’s ticket per nation per day will be available. 

U. S. citizens have already had opportunity to see most of 
the chief delegates. One by one they have come to Washing- 
ton on the invitation of President Roosevelt to discuss their 
problems, pose for a ritual photograph in the White House 
portico (see above) while the Roosevelt smile grew progres- 
sively fainter. 

One important delegate whom the U. S. did not see was 
roly-poly Foreign Commissar Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov 
(see col. 1). A veteran of most world conferences since 1921, 
he has an annoying habit of puncturing the complacency of 
European statesmen by attacking the empty phrases they use 
to veil their lack of accomplishment, knowing well that every 
sally at the expense of the bourgeois world brings him salvos 
of applause from Moscow. Not one peep came from M. Lit- 
vinov last week. Observers believed he would work hard and 
say little for many days to come. Theoretically a world eco- 
nomic conference should mean nothing to a Communist, bound 
to the princip'e of economic nationalism more firmly than any 
high tariff Tory. But until the aims of Russia’s Five-Year 
Plan become realities Russia must trade with the outside 
world. The Anglo-Russian embargoes, results of the British 
engineers’ propaganda trial two months ago, have been a seri- 
ous blew to the Soviet. It is a safe bet that M. Litvinov will 
do nothing to disturb the Conference until he has finished his 
private bargaining with the British Foreign Office in an effort 
to have both embargoes lifted without loss of face by either 
country. 

Cbscured by the Great Powers’ problems at the Conference 
is the fact that the 50-odd smaller powers are not going to 
London just for the ride. At the beginning of the Conference 
each will be allowed to make a 15-min. opening address which 
will embody the principal demands of each country. Running 
them off with clocklike regularity this would take up four 
eight-hour days (each address is immediately followed by 
translation). Veterans of other international assemblies sus- 
pect that the opening addresses will occupy at least a fort- 
night, with the world Press paying little attention. Mean- 
while one man has taught the minor powers how to make their 
voices felt: Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia. 

He it is who organized the Little Entente bloc of Rumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, whose unified foreign policy 
faces the world so successfully at Geneva that, coming to 
London as their spokesman, Benes will rank as the repre- 
sentative of a Great Power with Britain, France, the U. S., 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia. ‘There are at least a dozen 
Latin American countries whose views on foreign trade coin- 
cide quite as closely as those of the Little Entente. The 
Scandinavian countries form another grouv with Belgium and 
Holland. Should they form working combines even half as 
efficient as the Litt'e Entente, and there is much evidence t? 
suggest that they will, nct 66 nations Jarge & small but ten 
great powers will do the World Conrference’s work. 
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ional International International Keystone 
3 JAPAN’S VISCOUNT ISHII GERMANY’S HJALMAR CANADA’S RICHARD BEDFORD 
Boycotts outlawed, lower yen. SCHACHT BENNETT 
nts A debt moratorium and, to Silver, woodpulp, wheat. 
the bitter end, no inflation. 
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ke their | ORESTES FERRARA, Cuban Secretary DR. T. V. SOONG, Finance Minister of 
lovakia. { of State, is as lusty a character as the China, will fight at Senator Pittman’s 
imania, Conference contains. Born in Italy, he side to raise and stabilize silver. A rise 
policy | left his native country as an anarchist, in the price of silver would mean in- 
ning t0 | fought Spain as a Cuban insurrecto, ac- creased Chinese purchasing power. De- 

repre- § quired a vast fortune and changed his spite wars, floods and famine he was one 


UU. Be Political ideas. He has served the Cuban of the few Finance Ministers in the world 
| dozen Government in almost every position with a balanced budget for 1932. 
le coin- § but the Presidency, from which his alien 


. The § birth bars him. An expert swordsman, 

um and by legend he has fought more duels than any living Cuban. “Wine,” booms Orestes 

half a8 J Ferrara, “is my native element. When I was born the first bath my nurse gave me 

ence t0 § was in wine.” No man could say more than he—if he would—about the bloody ad- 

but ten } ministration of his Boss, Gerardo Machado. In London he will have just one object: 
todo something to raise the price of sugar. 
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INSPECTOR RENSHAW of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department is known to Geneva as well as Scot- 
land Yard. His is the job of guarding Britain’s dele- 
gates abroad. He will guard the world’s delegates in 
Britain. In his spare time he does odd jobs for the 
British Secret Service. 


CHECQUERS 
COURT, official sum- 
mer home of Britain’s 
Prime Ministers (a 
gift to the nation of 
Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham), will cool the 
most important dele- 
gates on hot week- 
ends, 


Travel Association 


> sy 


DUKE ELLINGTON, | the er ld 
African orpheus, will soothe 

the wilder delegates with Har- 

lem rhythms at the London 

Palladium. 
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tion unique in 
world is the govern- 


ee. ment controlled Brit- 
rif aii i i 1 ish Broadcasting Co., 


A nerve center of Con- 

ATLL i r 1 5 za zi q aid f t ‘ ference broadcasts. It 
| 2 iy is the _ governing 

gall a) Pe : board’s pride that it 

. gives the British pub- 

lic not what it wants, 

but what it ought to 

hear. There is no jazz 


on Sundays. 
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u. Ss. S. INDIAN- GOD'S BLESSING on the L. E. C. was 
APOLIS, with steam invoked by the Archbishop of Canter- 
up and a special esca- bury, Primate of All England. With the 
lator installed, is ready announced intention of bringing God to 
to take President the Conference famed Soul-surgeon 
Roosevelt to London, Frank N. D. Buchman is in London too. 


in case. 
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NO LADIES are more useful to their re- 
spective delegations than Rose “Rosie” 
Rosenberg (right, above) veteran secre- 
tary of Ramsay MacDonald, and the 22- 
year-old Celeste Jedel, who preceded her 
boss, Professor Raymond Moley of the 
U. S., to the Conference. 


International 
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i IS conservatively estimated 


that American manufac- 
turers have invested more than 
three hundred million dollars 


since the first of the year, 
modernizing their plants, ad- 
justing them to the new pace 
of industry. 

In many and many an indi- 
vidual instance, in industry 
after industry, this work of re- 
habilitation and re-tuning has 
given the G.T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — a well- 


deserved opportunity to help 
the manufacturer save money. 


The G.T. M. is an expert on rub- 
ber, and it is evident that 
rubber is to play a greater and 


greater part in industry that 
must be more saving if it is to 
be at all profitable. 


The G.T. M. has a thorough- 
going practical experience with 
the operating conditions and 
requirements of all the major 
industries and many lesser 


ones. 


Accurately and scientifically, 
then, he is equipped to survey 
your operating needs in com- 
pany with your operating of- 
ficials, determine where rubber 
can serve you better, and 
expertly specify Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods — 
belts, hose, molded goods and 
packing — designed and built 
for the job, so that they will 
do more and better work and 


save you money. 


Avail yourself of the G.T. M.’s 
experience. Its value is attested 
to by the records of G.T.M.- 
specified Goodyear Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods. You can get 
in touch with him through 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, or your 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 





TWICE AS MUCH “WATER”... A HANDY 
BIG BOTTLE... AND A REAL 1933 PRICE 


Let’s talk cents! It’s come to a pretty pass, indeed, 
when the “and water” part of a long, tall drink 
costs almost as much as the other part. And some- 
thing should be done about it! 

Something has been done! Here’s Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water! Here’s a big bottle of “water” 
that makes anywhere from 5 to 8 long, tall drinks. 


CANADA DRY’ 


., CANADA Diy 


And remember—you can’t buy a better carbon- 
ated water for table or mixing at any price! It’s 
made by Canada Dry’s secret process of pin-point 
carbonation. The life and sparkle dast/ It even keeps 
its zest overnight! 


A FULL 28-OUNCE BOTTLE ONLY 
20c... PLUS 5c BOTTLE DEPOSIT 


Slightly higher in some places where freight rates do not 
permit return of bottles. 
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Bayreuth’s Blight 

The telegram which the people of Bay- 
reuth have feared all spring arrived there 
last week. The Bavarian telegrapher’s face 
was solemnly long as he received the 
message over the wire, beckoned a boy 
to pedal down through the town and de- 
liver it to Frau Winifred Wagner, the ro- 
bust Englishwoman who guards the shrine 
of Composer Richard Wagner, her father- 
in-law whom she never knew. Frau Wag- 
ner had a feeling before she tore open the 
envelope that the worst had happened, that 
Arturo Toscanini had decided not to come 
to Bayreuth this summer to conduct at 
the Wagner Festival. Over and over she 
read the telegram which Toscanini had 
sent from Florence. 

“The lamentable events which have 
wounded my feelings both as man and as 
artist have not up to this moment changed, 
despite my hopes. It is my duty today to 
break the silence that I have imposed 
upon myself for the last two months and 
to inform you that for my, for yours, 
and for everybody else’s tranquillity it is 
better not to think any more of my going 
to Bayreuth. With unchanged sentiments 
of affectionate friendship toward the entire 
Wagner family. .. .” 

The “lamentable events” Frau Wagner 
and all the world knew referred to the 
Nazi attacks which Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler has condoned, if not instigated, against 
Jewish musicians in Germany. ‘Two 
months ago when Bruno Walter was for- 
bidden to conduct in Leipzig and Berlin, 
when Conductor Otto Klemperer was pom- 
meled by a band of Nazi youths and 
Soprano Frida Leider had her Bayreuth 
invitation recalled, Toscanini joined ten 
other eminent musicians in cabling a pro- 
test to Hitler (Time, April 10). The pro- 
test was ignored but the musicians who 
signed it had their phonograph records and 
radio broadcasts banned from Germany. 
And able Otto Klemperer was ousted from 
the Berlin State Opera where he had a 
contract until 1937.* 

But Bayreuth had prayed that Toscanini 
would stay immune to Hitleritis. Tosca- 
nini, like other Bayreuth performers, takes 
no pay for conducting at the festivals. 
His appearances there assure the festival’s 
financial as well as its artistic success. 
Toscanini’s friends knew that refusing to 
go to Bayreuth seemed to him almost like 
betraying Wagner, that in his distress over 
the whole situation he was past feeling 
such thrusts as the one last week published 
in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung: “The 
great musician, with incorruptible ears 
ever mistrustfully and pedantically intent 
on the last sixteenth note, has heard out 
of the mighty orchestra that is Germany 
only the discordant tone.” 

The National Socialist Militant League 
for German Culture said: “As Germans 
we are convinced that artistically adequate 
interpreters of the works of Wagner will 
be found.” Frau Wagner hastily an- 
nounced that Composer Richard Strauss 
will conduct ‘the opening Parsifal. Who 
else will be found is hard to guess. Aged 


*German newspapers said that Klemperer 
planned to go to the U. S. next autumn to conduct 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Karl Muck is too frail now to conduct. 
Wilhelm Furtwangler is in high favor with 
Hitler but at odds with Frau Wagner 
because he felt she favored Toscanini. 
Fritz Busch is no Jew but the Nazis took 
his Dresden job away from him because 
they felt he had Red sympathies. Leo 
Blech who is a Jew has been permitted to 
keep his Berlin State Opera post because 
Kaiser Wilhelm gave it to him. But it is 
doubtful if Chancellor Hitler will want to 
grant Blech any more favors. Consensus 
last week was that most of the Festival 
performances would be directed by Karl 
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TOSCANINI 


For him, tranquillity in Florence. 


Elmendorff, Bayreuth’s staff conductor, a 
man of mediocre talent who in past years 
has turned out stupid performances shod- 
dily rehearsed. 





Fair Music 

A World’s Fair without music would be 
a.disgrace to so musically proud a city 
as Chicago. But with Samuel Insull’s 
Civic Opera collapsed, Louis Eckstein un- 
able to get enough others to help him 
carry on opera at woodsy Ravinia, and the 
Chicago Symphony in trouble with the 
Musicians’ Union, that was what threat- 
ened. The Chicago Friends of Music 
organized ambitiously last winter to raise 
$100,000 for an outdoor Temple of Music 
to be built near the Fair grounds (TIME, 
Dec. 26). Some $25,000 was raised. The 
Temple idea was abandoned and_ the 
$25,000 set aside for concerts to be given 
in the Auditorium on Wabash Ave. 

Last week the Chicago Friends manfully 
started their World’s Fair concert season. 
Soprano Claire Dux, wife of Packer 
Charles Henry Swift, soloed without pay 
the opening night, brought the house 
cheering to its feet. Pianist Rudolph Ganz 
played next night. Ruth Page and a special 
corps de ballet danced to Ravel’s Bolero 
night after that. Scheduled for this week 
is an all-Gershwin concert at which Gersh- 
win will play the piano while his friend 
William Daly conducts; also a Negro 
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night when the premiére of a symphony 
by Florence B. Price will be played and 
the soloists will be Tenor Roland Hayes 
and stocky 19-year-old Pianist Margaret 
Bonds. When General Italo Balbo and his 
24 aviators arrive from Italy they will 
be given a special performance of Aida. 
Hero of the World’s Fair concerts is 
grey-haired Conductor Frederick August 
Stock who is giving his services. The 
opening night was sweltering hot but Con- 
ductor Stock seemed unmindful of the 
perspiration streaming down his face. He 
was back in the Auditorium where he 
used to play the viola under Theodore 
Thomas, his predecessor who supervised 
the Fair music in 1893. He conducted 
Wagner and Richard Strauss music with 
such force and inspiration that even his 
most finicky listeners wondered how they 
ever could have thought him stodgy. 
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Sokoloff’s Stadium 


Four years ago when Conductor Nikolai 
Sokoloff bought a farm in Weston, Conn., 
he thought he had found a perfect place 
for resting after strenuous winters with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Next winter Sokoloff 
will not be conducting in Cleveland’s im- 
posing new Severance Hall (Time, Feb 
16, 1931). Nor will his Connecticut farm 
be an undisturbed haven this summer. 
Italian laborers were jabbering all over 
the grounds one afternoon last week. 
Sokoloff shed his coat, pushed his hat on 
the back of his head and mounted a trac- 
tor. Guests who dropped in for cocktails 
were set to work, too. Violinist Ruth 
Breton, wearing white gloves, was given 
a sickle to manipulate. Ample Soprano 
Emily Roosevelt,* dressed up in chiffon, 
was given a hoe. Tenor Mario Chamlee 
climbed up on the tractor beside Conduc- 
tor Sokoloff—to help him break ground 
for a stadium where symphony concerts 
will be given through July and August. 

The cocktail guests, summer neighbors 
of Conductor Sokoloff, will be soloists at 
the Weston Concerts this summer. The 
70 orchestramen who will play on a stage 
backed by a big sounding-board are mem- 
bers of the New York Orchestra, a co- 
operative group of players who begged 
Sokoloff to be their leader when they 
heard that his contract had not been re- 
newed in Cleveland. Sokoloff’s retreat 
provides ideal concert grounds for Fair- 
field County natives and the many New 
Yorkers who summer nearby. Across from 
the slope where the benches will be built 
is a seven-acre field where motorists can 
park free. A window of the old barn will 
be turned into a box office. 

The summer concerts will give Sokoloff 
a chance to spend his tireless energy and 
to exercise his great talent for building 
up a musical organization. Next season 
the New York Orchestra will give monthly 
concerts in Manhattan, tour around be- 
tween times to smaller eastern cities which 
big expensive orchestras like the Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York Philharmonic 
no longer have time or money to visit. 
The New York Orchestra has no wealthy 
subsidizers. No one will tell Sokoloff what 
music he may or may not play. A player 
may be dismissed only when his colleagues 
vote him out for incompetence or flagrant 
immorality. 








*Distant cousin of President Roosevelt. 





1870...Sedan.. 
mighty kinsman... 


-On one side Napoleon III— dreaming of a return to the absolute power of his 
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On the other side the keen German General von Moltke, a man with a key busines 
objective...Plarning every detail of his campaign with a mechanical precision... While the French a full ¢ 
hold the heights on three sides of the fortress of Sedan, von Moltke’s concentrated attack carries family i 

place tl 


the day for Germany. 


PUT THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FIRST 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 

on present-day advertising: 

1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which is most widely read bythe whole family—father, mother, 
sons and daughters. 

2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. 
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= The American family acts as a group... 
plays, plans, spends together. More than¢ 
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BATTLE OF 
1933 


YES, WE FOUND OUR KEY 
OBJECTIVE, THE AMERICAN 


FAMILY—AND WE ARE . 
CONCENTRATING ON IT. 


1 SEE YOU’VE BOOSTED OUR 
APPROPRIATION IN 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The men who are leading business back to normal today are men who plan every detail of their 
business campaign in advance! For every advertising dollar they spend in 1933 they plan to get 
a full dollar’s return. These men realize that for the great majority of products the American 
family is their key objective...The copy they prepare is planned to appeal to this group... They 
place this copy in media which reach this group most effectively. 
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4 American Magazine — the advertising medium to the family group. It is the one medium in which 

@ which reaches the family in its newly united state. an advertiser can logically reach 1,800,000 families 
For this magazine is deliberately edited to appeal | —mothers, fathers, sons and daughters. 

Strategists of 1933 are placing The American 

Magazine first on their lists... They agree that it is 


more profitable to make a concentrated attack on 
P the family as a whole...than to scatter their shots 
“1() Ava 7 1 i ' e in media with highly selective readership. 
| THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ZF will the. amily | 
NEW YORK 
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Authorized dealers are easy 
to find... the “Where to Buy 
It” way. Turn to your classi- 
fied telephone book, and look 
for the name of the brand you 
want — Hertz Driv-Ur-Self, 
Mimeograph, Frigidaire, Lock- 
heed, for example. Below the 
trade mark you'll find names, 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers of local dealers. 
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And remember, 





classified directory at every 
telephone booth. That’s espe- 
cially important to tourists. 
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The New Pictures 

Ann Carver’s Profession (Columbia) 
is a solemn little problem picture, based on 
the notion that woman’s place is in the 
home. The banality of this theme is only 
less startling than the fact that Robert 
Riskin, who wrote and adapted the story, 
was clearly under the delusion that he 
was proposing an explosively novel theory 
for behavior. This odd combination of cir- 
cumstances has a peculiar effect. It gives 
the picture a disarming sincerity; because 
I'ay Wray in a serious emotional rdéle de- 
velops a skillful and moving performance, 
the trite machinations of the plot acquire 
an incongruous validity. The story: a 
young architect (Gene Raymond) and his 
wife are pressed for funds. She goes into 
a law office, swiftly becomes a celebrated 
attorney. Her husband, slighted by her 
friends, humiliated by her success. takes to 
drink, dancing girls, the profession of 
crooning. When his mistress strangles her- 
self by accident, he is accused of murder. 
In court, Ann Carver hammers home the 
point of the play: it was all her fault for 
not giving him a home. 


—-< 





Jennie Gerhardt (Paramount) is the 
second adaptation of a Theodore Dreiser 
novel which Producer Ben Schulberg and 
his favorite actress Syivia Sidney have 
made for Paramount. The first, An A meri- 
can Tragedy, understandably vexed Au- 
thor Dreiser. This one, equally under- 
standably, has his approval. Without the 
patient wisdom of the novel. slurring some 
of the tragic ambiguities which Dreiser so 
painstakingly explored, it contains much 
of the meat of the book, makes iis gently 
sinful heroine and her brash, uncertain 
lover characters who are affectingly, if 
somewhat too forlornly, real. 

Jennie Gerhardt (Sylvia Sidney) is a 
girl whose chief characteristic is a pa- 
thetic gratitude for small favors. It is 
this which causes her first mishap: a brief 
affair with lonely old Senator Brander 
who dies before he has time to marry her. 
To support her illegitimate daughter, Jen- 
nie gets a job as lady’s maid in a patrician 
menage where the linen closets are large 
enough for téte-d-tétes with the chipper 
young son of the family, Lester Kane 
(Donald Cook). The romance between 
Lester and Jennie develops gaily enough 
until he Chicago to manage a 
branch office in his father’s business. Jen- 
nie goes with him, waits a long time be- 
fore getting up courage to tell him about 
her daughter. This has no final effect on 
their relationship but the pressure of his 
family against it does. Lester resigns from 
his father’s firm rather than obey his fa- 
ther’s orders to dismiss his mistress. He 
takes Jennie abroad. When Jennie finds 
out what he has done, she leaves him, goes 
back to Chicago, builds up a life around 
her daughter and scraps of news about her 
lover. He sees her twice more: once when 
Jennie’s daughter dies, once when he is 
dying, to tell her that he never should 
have let her leave. 

There are only a few moments, like the 
one in which Jennie tells about Love while 
fitting her daughter’s high school gradua- 
tion dress, when all this becomes as mawk- 
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Forced to ab- 
breviate, to underline, to shade his story, 
Director Marion Gering managed to pre- 
serve in the picture the calm sympathy 


ish as you might expect. 


for persons innocently trapped in a 
dilemma which was the chief characteris- 
tic of Dreiser’s book. Donald Cook, Sylvia 
Sidney and a character actress named 































SipNneEy & Cook 
This time, Theodore Dreiser approved. 


Greta Meyer, in the réle of an old cousin 
who takes care of Jennie’s daughter, are 
perfectly cast. Good sequence: A police- 
man arresting Lester when, for a joke, he 
is pretending to be trying to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Jennie. 
a oo 

Trick for Trick (Fox). The most sat- 
isfactory way to see this picture is to 
arrive in the middle, when Azrah (Ralph 
Morgan) and the great La Tour (Victor 
Jory), a pair of major league magicians, 
are apparently having a contest to see 
which one can trick the other. You will 
then be utterly mystified when the great 
La Tour is found stabbed to death; when 
a young man in a raccoon coat turns up 
under a collapsible couch; when two de- 
formed characters, one of them only able 
to speak with his fingers, crawl through 
a window and try to drag off La Tour's 
corpse, which falls into a subterranean 
chamber full of canvas ghosts; and when 
a police sergeant solves the not particu- 
larly pressing problem of who killed La 
Tour, by permitting Azrah to hold a sputi- 
ous seance. All this will build up suspense 
for the beginning, of Trick for Trick in 
which the presence of these persons and 
their eccentric behavior is partially ex- 
plained. If you arrive at the beginning, 
you are much less likely to be engrossed 
by a mystery picture which is utterly 
routine in every detail except the’ demands 
it makes upon Ralph Morgan, who seems 
faintly ill at ease in the turban and smok- 
ing jacket of a melodramatic conjurer. 
Typical shot: a young couple (Sally Blane 
and Clifford Jones) embracing at the end, 
on the advice of Azrah who just made 
himself vanish in the air. 
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TY 1s doubtful whether the standard 
which Cadillac has set for itself has ever been 
quite so far removed from the contemporary as 
it is today... . For this, there is logical explana- 
tion, Cadillac, with the aid and the inspiration 
of General Motors, has used the past three years 
to make the very greatest advancements in its 
history. Centering around the origination and 
perfection of the 16-cylinder V-type motor, this 
progress has embraced every car in the Cadillac 
family —and has affected every phase of chassis 
and body. At the normal pace of advancement, 
we could not logically have expected today’s 
Cadillacs before 1935. ... The public has been 
quick to sense this, and Cadillac’s share of the 
fine-car response has gone progressively upward, 
with scarcely a pause. . .. Such, of course, might 
be expected — for people who choose from 
Cadillac’s field are people of discrimination, and 
buy their cars for genuine merit and basic evalu- 
ation... . Your dealer will gladly acquaint you 
with the three new Cadillacs—the new V-8, the 
new V-12 and the magnificent V-16—the last 
now limited in production to 400 cars for 1933. 
Cadillac list prices Segin at $2695, f. 0. b. Detroit. Thirty-two 


Fisher and Fleetwood body types. Convenient G. M. A. C. 


terms may be utilized. 


MOTORS VALUE 
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“Why do some makes of tires wear 
smooth after a few thousand miles?” 
“Why are some so likely to blow out 
under high speed?” “Why are some al- 
most new tires unfit and unsafe?” 

That was part of the search by Kelly- 
Springfield engineers, responsible for 
seven of the great tire improvements 
ever made, as they watched all makes of 
tires break up under the mountain test 
fleets on the world’s toughest testing 
grounds. Day and night they pushed the 
fleets over millions of tire miles, on 
roads that kill tires twice as fast as ordi- 
nary highways. And they found that 
tires, like living things, get tired and 
succumb to wear, breakdown and fail- 
ure. “We will build tires to resist fatigue,” 
they said, “and we will have such tire 
safety, stamina and long life as were 
never known before.” 

That is how the new Fatigue-proof 
tires were developed, by means of revolu- 
tionary new processes, methods and ma- 
terials. Before you buy new tires for the 
Fourth or for long, hard summer driv- 
ing, know the facts about Fatigue-proof 
tires. Let the nearest Kelly-Springfield 
dealer give you every detail of these 
startling improvements. You can put 
Fatigue-proofs on your car for the price 
of ordinary tires. Kellv-Springfield Tire 
Company, 1775 Broadway, New York. 


“Registered” and “Lotta Miles”— 
both Fatigue-proof 
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Publishing Church 

Unconcerned with ritual, the Church of 
Christ, ‘Scientist has always put its em- 
phasis upon reading matter. Christian 
Scientists listen to “readers,” not preach- 
ers. All churches have “reading rooms.” 
Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy was an am- 
bitious stylist, curiously preoccupied with 
publishing and publicizing. She continually 
revised her extraordinary masterpiece, 
Science & Health, and her followers 
loyally purchased 57 varieties of editions 
between 1875 and 1907. Many of the “by- 
laws” which Mrs. Eddy imperiously wrote 
into the Manual (laws of the Mother 
Church) dealt with publications, such as 
one forbidding Christian Scientists to pat- 
ronize booksellers handling works unfavor- 
able to her or her teachings. The smooth- 
running organization which Mrs. Eddy set 
up, with a potent, self-perpetuating Board 
at the top, has kept things going since her 
death. There are one-man Committees 
on Publications in every state (two in 
California), and close to the Mother 
Church in Boston the Christian Science 
Publishing Society unceasingly grinds out 
printed matter. World-famed is the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, circulation 129,260. 
The Sentinel runs to 170,784 copies 
weekly; monthly Heralds are published in 
French, German, Dutch, Scandinavian and 
Braille. 

Last week when 5,000 members from 
many lands met in Boston for the annual 
meeting of the Mother Church, of most 
interest to them was the new, nearly com- 
pleted Christian Science publishing house, 
a $4,000,000 edifice for which 47 Back 
Bay structures were razed. Built of lime- 
stone, heavily classical in design, like some 
sort of government building, it is to be a 
showplace like the adjacent, domed 
Mother Church. Last week Publishing 
Society officials were pleased to announce 
that no more contributions would be 
needed after July. The Monitor is already 
being partly printed in the new home. 

Church Proper. During the past year, 
72 new branch churches were formed, in 
such places as Kenya, Cairo, Brazil and 
Australasia. Twenty-six Christian Science 
societies qualified as churches. The 
Mother Church has now 2,639 such 
branches. Financial statement: fat balance 
to begin with; nearly $4,000,000 received 
during the year; more than $4,000,000 
disbursed; balance on hand as of last 
April, $1,864,699.12 in general and trust 
funds. 


Every year the Mother Church elects 
a nominal president. Last week Miss Mary 


G. Ewing of Brookline, Mass.* succeeded 
onetime Governor Ralph O. Brewster 
of Maine. Born 50-odd years ago in 
Quincy, Ill., grey-haired Miss Ewing is the 
second woman to be elected. She was 
taught Christian Science by her mother 
who became a pupil of Mrs. Eddy after 
the healing of her husband Judge William 
G. Ewing. Miss Ewing studied at ‘“‘Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College’? which 
ambitious Mrs. Eddy envisioned as a 
full-fledged place of learning but which 


*Not to be confused with Mrs. Mary Cross 
Ewing, dean of residence at Wellesley College. 
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now consists of a fortnight’s course for 
30 people at the Mother Church. Member 
of many boards and committees, including 
one which selects Sunday reading for all 
C. S. churches, President Ewing declared 
last week that Mrs. Eddy had foretold 
present conditions in Science & Health: 
“The breaking up of material beliefs may 
seem to be famine and pestilence, want 
and woe, sin, sickness and death, which 
assume new phases until their nothingness 
appears. Mortal error will vanish in 
a moral chemicalization. This mental fer- 
mentation has begun, and will continue 
until all errors of belief yield to under- 
standing.” 


A 
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Science & Faith 

Anglican bishops squirmed restlessly one 
day last fortnight during a Convocation 
of Canterbury (Church of England 
meeting) in London. Lean little Dr. 
Ernest William Barnes, famed “scientific 
bishop” of Birmingham, was shocking 
them once more. This time it was 
with proposals to reduce England’s popu- 
lation 10% by sterilizing the unfit and 
teaching birth contro! to lower class 
women. Up jumped Bishop Arthur Foley 
Winnington Ingram of London, to cry that 
this was “rather off the mark.” Suave Dr. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, intervened and changed the 
subject. 

Dr. Barnes, born on All Fools’ Day in 
1874, went to King Edward’s School in 








Keystone 
BisHop BARNES & WIFE 


For him, neither Rome nor Tennessee. 


Birmingham and to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was a Second Wrangler 
(honors man in mathematics), fellow, lec- 
turer, junior dean and tutor. He became 
an inspirational, evangelical preacher, was 
made canon of Westminster. In 1924 
Ramsay MacDonald had him appointed 
Bishop of Birmingham. Anglo-Catholics 
protested, have continued to protest. As 
a churchman, Bishop Barnes is as low as 
a sole. During one church quarrel he ex- 


claimed that he would “not be driven to 
Tennessee or to Rome.” To him they both 
represent “degenerate religious thought,” 
one a “refusal to admit the truth of man’s 
evolution from lower forms of life,” the 
other a “belief that spiritual presence can 
be attached to, or reside in, inanimate ob- 
jects.” 

When Bishop Barnes opens a missionary 
exhibition with African settings (see cut) 
his mind is likely to be on the evidences 
of primitive mankind in Africa. As a 
scientific man of God, he is shrewd, eru- 
dite, pragmatical. The impact of science 
on the views of Bishop Barnes has lately 
produced a thick book, compilation of the 
Gifford Lectures he delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1927-29.* Bishop 
Barnes recalls that at one point in the 19th 
Century, science seemed about ready to 
crowd out religion. But science is not yet 
free of error or boundless in scope. Bishop 
Barnes travels its length, then looks toward 
God. 

Not for the plain man-in-the-pew nor 
even for the average preacher-in-the-pulpit 
are Bishop Barnes’ thorough-going ex- 
positions of matter, space, space-time, rel- 
ativity, electricity, heat & light, the 
quantum theory and R6ntgen rays, the 
olar system, galactic universe and nebulae, 
evolution and man’s origin. As Dr. Barnes 
points out: “The intellectual gulf between 
the leaders of science and the educated 
citizen is dangerously wide.” Yet in his 
lectures there are numerous stout little 
bridges: 

God is transcendent. His universe is 
unified, well-planned, still in process of 
evolution. God has a personality like 
Man's. Dr. Barnes believes Him good but 
finds evolution disconcerting because God 
sponsors Sin and Evil. Dr. Barnes leaves 
the dilemma unresolved. 

Virgin Birth, he believes, may some 
day be proved biologically possible. An 
individual so produced would probably be 
a male, with half the normal number of 
chromosomes. Of the propriety of inves- 
tigating virgin birth, Dr. Barnes 
“Reverence and truth can always be com- 
bined, unless the object of our reverence 
should happen to be untrue.” 

Prayer. If the universe is unified and 
guided, prayer theoretically has no limits. 
Dr. Barnes would not exclude prayers for 
rain or for good weather, though such 
petitions are not the highest type of re- 
ligious experience. 

Religious Experience. Dr. Barnes 
says he has felt moments of mystical ex- 
altation. He ‘believes religion should in- 
clude emotion, though in moderation: 
“The novel entitled Elmer Gantry was 
written with the exaggeration born of de- 
sire to expose an evil; but I fear that in 
the religious life of America there 
exist a misuse, such as its author describes, 
of emotion which ought to be held sacred.” 
Dr. Barnes deplores the loss of enthusiasm 
for conversion in British churches. Unless 
they recapture it they will die. “Churches 
die of respectability just as they become 
a nuisance through superstition. Con- 
version takes a man so fully into the 
realities of the spiritual world that he 
ignores respectability and has no need of 
superstition.” 


Savs: 
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*Scientific Theory and Religion (Macmillan, 


$4). 
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Jew v. German 

Three years ago lanky Max Adelbert 
Baer of Livermore, Calif., starting his 
career as a professional fisticuffer, killed 
an opponent named Frankie Campbell 
with his punches. That for a long time 
remained his most notable achievement. 
But a string of eleven victories over com- 
petent fighters in the last two years and 
the fact that Promoter Jack Dempsey 
thought Baer’s Jewish ancestry (on his 
father’s side) might make him popular in 
New York, qualified him last week as an 
opponent for Max Schmeling of Ger- 
many—intent on earning another chance 
at the world’s heavyweight championship 
which Jack Sharkey took away from him 
a year ago. 

In the first round Schmeling, a 2-to-1 
favorite, although he was outweighed 189 


like the end,” and followed Schmeling with 
a rain of blows which made Schmeling’s 
knees buckle. It took one more solid 
punch, this one a carefully measured right 
while Schmeling stood forlornly near the 
ropes, trying to hold up his hands, to send 
the German down. Schmeling went over 
backwards, sat on the canvas till the refer- 
ee’s count reached eight, then began drag- 
ging himself slowly to his feet. At nine, he 
was standing again. Baer rushed at him, 
pounded his head with both hands. Schmel- 
ing, dazed and utterly beaten, turned his 
back and held onto the ropes. Baer 
stopped punching. Referee Donovan mo- 
tioned to Schmeling’s seconds, patted 
Baer’s back, awarded him the fight on a 
technical knockout. 


By knocking out Max Schmeling for 
the first time since he came to the U. S. 








/nternational 


Max Barer & Max SCHMELING 


Baer (just before the blow): 


to 203 lb., was surprised when Baer, in- 
stead of sparring cautiously, planted a 
thumping left hook to the head, followed 
it with looping dangerous rights. Confused, 
Schmeling backed up against the ropes, 
managed to get in one crashing right to 
the chin before the round ended. In the 
second round, grinning whenever Schmel- 
ing reached his face with short jolting 
punches, Baer was still forcing the fight, 
but in the third he was less aggressive. 
Referee Arthur Donovan warned him for 
hitting low, awarded the round to Schmel- 
ing. Then followed round after round of 
the kind of boxing which Schmeling—who 
usually plans to wear his opponents down 
slowly—likes best. But Baer’s demeanor 
—his confident grins whenever Schmeling 
hit him, his backhand punches that made 
Schmeling frown and look at the referee— 
caused the crowd of 60,000 to wonder 
whether Baer was waiting rather than 
wearing down. In the tenth round, the 
crowd found out. 

Baer ran out of his corner and sent 
three of his powerful, club-like right hand 
punches to Schmeling’s head. Schmeling 
backed away to the ropes, dizzy. Baer, 
who talks constantly while fighting, said 
to the referee between pants, “This looks 


“This looks like the end.” 


in 1928 and made himself heavyweight 
champion after six fights, Max Baer 
made certain of opposing the winner of 
the Sharkey v. Carnera fight June 29 for 
the world’s championship. Baer’s perform- 
ance last week certainly showed him to be 
something prizefighting has needed for a 
long time—a fisticuffer as reckless and 
daring in the ring as he is eccentric and 
amiable elsewhere. Now 24, he left Liver- 
more High School after one year to herd 
cattle on his father’s ranch. Timid and 
bashful, he had the first fight of his life 
one evening when a girl resented a remark 
by another cowhand, insisted that Baer 
do something about it. Exuberant when 
he knocked the cowhand down, Baer or- 
dered himself a punching bag from Sears, 
Roebuck, practiced for four months, won 
his first professional bout against an In- 
dian named Chief Caribou by a knockout 
in the second round. 

Since then his arrogance has increased 
even more rapidly than his earnings and 
prestige. He now has a secretary, a chauf- 
feur, two 16-cylinder cars which he uses 
as long as his money holds out after each 
fight. Like Schmeling, for whose marriage 
to Film Actress Anny Ondra banns were 
this week posted in Charlottenburg, Ger- 
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many, Max Baer is interested in an actress 
—June Knight, who last week left the 
cast of Take a Chance to go to Hollywood. 
Unlike Schmeling, Baer is financially im- 
prudent. Since losing his last fight, to 
Paulino Uzcudun in 1931, he has made 
about $100,000 of which before last week's 
fight he had none left. Said he: “I have 
more suits than the Prince of Wales. My 
wife is suing me for divorce, a waitress is 
suing me for $250,000 for breach of prom- 
ise, my first manager is trying to cut in for 
a percentage and I owe about $30,000. 
... Let ‘em sue. Getting money out of 
me is like giving the ocean a drink of 
water. 3 

Adequate as a boxer, Baer’s principal 
weapon in the ring is a long round-about 
right hand punch, effective because of its 
speed. Prizefighter Ernie Schaaf, who died 
last winter after a fight with Primo Car- 
nera, was unconscious for three hours after 
his second fight with Baer. Said Max 
Schmeling last week: “Things might have 
resulted seriously if Donovan hadn’t in- 
tervened.” 

The first really ambitious victory of 
Fisticuffer Baer was additionally notable 
last week because it was also the first im- 
portant promotion of onetime Champion 
Dempsey. To build up interest in the 
fight, Promoter Dempsey visited both 
fighters in their training camps, sparred 
with each, warily refused to pick the win- 
ner. His share of the $240,000 gate re- 
ceipts was about 10%. Unless Carnera, 
under contract to Madison Square Garden 
Corp., beats Sharkey, Promoter Dempsey 
is likely to have a hand in organizing the 
next championship fight. 
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Open Golf 

Gene Sarazen, defending champion, was 
so disgusted with his driving that he took 
a lesson from Jock Hutchison—which 
failed to do any good. Crack amateurs like 
Maurice McCarthy, Neil White, Johnny 
Fischer and Johnny Goodman scored 
lower than most of the Ryder Cup team 
professionals — Horton Smith, Dudley, 
Diegel, Shute—on their first round 
Tommy Armour, lean one-eyed Scot who 
learned golf at Edinburgh before the War. 
wrapped a bit of adhesive tape around a 
scratch on his right thumb. It seemed to 
help his putting and his first round score— 
a course record of 68—put him five strokes 
ahead of the field. All this, on the first 
day of the U. S. Open Golf Champion- 
ship, over the long, clover-covered course 
of the North Shore Golf Club at Glen- 
view, Ill., last week was fairly ortho- 
dox.* What happened on the second day 
was not orthodox at all. 

Slim young Johnny Goodman, Omaha 
amateur who was left off last year's 
Walker Cup team partly because the 
U. S. G. A. Committee did not think he 
was good enough, partly perhaps because 
they disapproved of his having arrived at 
major tournaments in cattle-cars or auto- 
trailers, started his second round with 
three birdies in a row, got another at the 
fifth, played the other holes on the first 
nine in par and turned in 32. The gallery 
that had seen Horton Smith go out in 33 
and blow up miserably with a 43 on the 


*The tournament was held two weeks earlier 
than usual to avoid hot weather. Temperature 
the first day: 97° F. in the shade. 
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PONTIAC 


“The Car of Balanced Design” say Engineers 
‘Balanced Value’ say Buyers 


/ 


The 4-Door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. Pontiac. Special equipment extra. 


ECONOMY ¢ DURABILITY * COMFORT * SAFETY 


Perhaps the sincerest wish of a buyer is that his new 
car will be durable and dependable. Which is simply 
another way of saying that he hopes it will be economical. 
In the past, he feels, he 
sometimes unlucky. 


has sometimes been lucky, 


What can he do to be sure, in advance, that his car will 
stay new long enough to be a good buy for him? 

He knows that he can get out of the car only what 
has been built into it. 

So he wants to know what’s in it— what his expecta- 
tions may be. 

Now it is reasonable, 
Pontiac is the car of Balanced Design it gives the owner 
Balanced Value? The latter is really a necessary conse- 
quence of the former. 


isn’t it, to say that because 


And what does that mean? It means simply that 
Pontiac’s moving parts are so carefully balanced, the 
stresses and strains so well equalized, that the various 
parts grow old very slowly—and evenly. 


All closed models have Fisher Bodies 


PERFORMANCE * APPEARANCE 


That is balanced economy, is it not—true economy? 
At average driving speeds, 
Straight Eight 77 
it easy.” 
That is why owners say Pontiac gives 15 or more miles 
to the gallon of gas. That is also economy, is it not? 


for example, Pontiac’s 
-horsepower engine is really “taking 


But that isn’t all. Because it has no over-strained parts, 
and because it grows old evenly as a whole, Pontiac 
gives you thousands of miles of expense- -free use. And 
then, at the end of two or three years it gives you extra 
dividends in the way of higher trade-in value. 

Maybe you are tired of the car you now own or maybe 
you are disappointed in it. Then w hy not look into 
Pontiac? Dealers are everywhere. Any one of them 
will gladly let you drive a new Pontiac so that you can 
see for yourself how well it behaves. 
read the booklet, “What do you mean — Balanced 

Value.” It is written for human beings. 


Be sure, too, to 


Easy to read— 
and at the same time gives facts that you will be glad 
to have as a basis for buying a car. The booklet is free. 


and Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 


PONTIAC £585 8c: 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 


AND UP 7 . 
PONTIAC 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKLET 


Any Pontiac dealer will be glad to give 


youa copy. Or,if you prefer, write Pontiac, 


15-267 General Motors Bldg., 


Detroit. 
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back nine hurried back to see Goodman do 
the same thing. Instead, after bunkering 
an approach at the tenth and three-putting 
the eleventh, he steadied and played three 
holes in par. At the fifteenth, his ap- 
proach bounced three times and stuck be- 
tween the flag and the rim of the cup for 
an eagle three. Goodman needed three 
hard pars for a 67. He got two of them. 
Then, on the last hole, he sent his 170- 
yd. approach, shot from the edge of the 
rough, three feet past the pin. He sank 
the putt for a birdie, a record 66 and a 
two stroke lead over Armour who, his 
thumb still taped, had putted poorly for 
a 75. 

Most medal play tournaments are won 
in the third round. Goodman, who had 
used only 25 putts for his 66, was putting 
nearly as well the next morning. This 
time he took 28 putts for his round, 
finished with a 70 that left him six strokes 
ahead of the field. Ralph Guldahl, an ob- 
scure St. Louis professional who had been 





International 
OmaAHa’s JOHNNY GOODMAN 
“No, I’m not going to turn professional.” 


playing steady golf in the first two rounds, 
was closest with a third round 7o for 217. 
Craig Wood, biggest winner in last winter’s 
tournaments, was a stroke behind, Armour 
a stroke behind Wood. 

Most medal play tournaments are lost in 
the last round when, very often, the late 
starters who have a chance to win are too 
rattled to play their games against a posted 
score. At North Shore last week, there 
was less uncertainty than usual. After a 
brisk lunch of cottage cheese, Goodman 
started in his usual style with a par, an 
eagle, a birdie. Then he wasted six strokes 
on the next six holes, turned in 39, strug- 
gled through the last nine in 37 and lay 
down in the locker room to wait. His total 
of 287 was only one stroke behind the 
joint record of Chick Evans and Gene 
Sarazen for a U. S. Open. The news that 
Walter Hagen, after hooking his drive out 
of bounds on the 17th, had managed to 
post a 66, did not worry Goodman at all. 
It left Hagen with 292, tied with Tommy 
Armour, two strokes behind Craig Wood 
and five behind Goodman. The only man 
Goodman had to worry about was Guldahl 
who had picked up four strokes on the 


TIME 


first nine and needed only 35 on the last 
nine to tie. On the 18th tee, Guldahl 
needed par. His approach was trapped but 
he exploded out within five feet of the cup. 
Then he leaned over his short putt and 
knocked it nervously past the cup, for a 
four-round score of 288. 

When Johnny Goodman beat Bobby 
Jones by one stroke in the first round of 
the Amateur at Pebble Beach in 1929, few 
people outside of Omaha knew much about 
him. Even when he was the low-scoring 
amateur under Jones at Interlachen in 
1930, and again when he was low-scoring 
amateur at Fresh Meadow last year, there 
was a tendency to under-estimate his 
achievements. His game, steady but noth- 
ing special off the tee, sure on the fair- 
ways, sometimes, as last week, brilliant on 
the greens, is more efficient than spectacu- 
lar. Last year, angered at being left off 
the Walker Cup team, Goodman beat 
three members of it in the Amateur be- 
fore losing to Ross Somerville (who last 
week finished far down in the list in the 
Royal St. George’s Vase tournament at 
Sandwich, England) in the final. Said 
Goodman after his victory last week: “I 
sort of lost my head when I got that eagle 
on the third. Right on the tenth tee 
I decided that if I was going to win I had 
to be satisfied with par. My plans? 
No, I’m not going to turn professional. 
I’m going back to Omaha to sell as much 
insurance as I can. ... Got to make 
some dough.” 


Who Won 

@ Joseph Early Widener’s Hurryoff at 
odds of 12 to 1: the Belmont Stakes 
($49.490), richest race of the year for 
three-year-olds, with Nimbus second by 
two lengths, Union third; at Belmont 
Park (L. I.). 

@ Exeter’s baseball team: the annual game 
against Andover, 3 to 1, largely because 
of the good pitching of Jack Batten, who 
helped further with a home-run in the 
fourth inning; at Exeter, N. H. Fifty- 
fourth game in the Exeter v. Andover 
series, it tied the score at 27 victories 
each. 

@ Brigadier General Charles H. Sherrill, 
U. S. Representative on the International 
Olympic Committee: the controversy 
about German Jew athletes in the 1936 
Olympics in Berlin; when, at his in- 
sistence, German delegates assured the 
committee that “Jews will not be excluded 
from German teams’; at the Committee’s 
annual meeting, in Vienna 

@ Republican Congressmen; by 18 runs 
to 16 the annual inter-party House of 
Representatives baseball game: in Grif- 
fith’s Stadium, Washington, D. C. The 
Democrats wore the Washington Senators’ 
white “home” uniforms, the Republicans 
their grey “road” uniforms. Florida’s 
Caldwell, pitching for the Democrats (in 
Walter Johnson’s famed No. 12 suit), blew 
up in the seventh inning when his team 
was four runs ahead. New Jersey’s Re- 
publican Hartley knocked a homerun. 

@ Jim Browning, heavyweight champion 
wrestler in New York state: a bout against 
Joe Savoldi, onetime Notre Dame foot- 
baller, wrestling champion in Illinois; by 
decision of the referee, when, after two 
hours, neither contestant had secured a 
fall; in Manhattan. 
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EDUCATION 


Big C 

The Big C Society, student and alumni 
letter-men’s organization at the University 
of California, fortnight ago announced a 
project the nature of which would cause an 
ethical shudder if proposed in the East. 
The Big C will appoint a fulltime repre- 
sentative to canvass secondary and high 
schools for young athletes and tell them 
about California “‘as a place of clean ath- 
letics combined with sound scholastic 
standards.” The Big C man will be paid a 
salary. The Big C asks friends to help. 
Funds will be audited, kept out of the 
hands of athletes. Needy men may be 
helped to get jobs, “but only bona fide 
jobs.” 

California’s tall, blond President Robert 
Gordon Sproul, who usually speaks in a 
booming voice, commented warily: 
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CALIFORNIA’S PRESIDENT SPROUL 
He prefers unsolicited athletes, but. 


should prefer, of course, that athletes 
should come to the University without any 
solicitation whatever, even on the basis 
of the superior educational advantages we 
have to offer. The fact is, however, thot 
high school stars are seldom, if ever, per- 
mitted to select a college or university on 
any such basis. ...I shall watch... 
with interest and hope.” 


_——— 


Rumpus at Rollins 


Hamilton Holt, beetle-browed onetime 
editor of the /nudependent, became presi- 
dent of Rollins College in Winter Park, 
Fla. in 1925 and has since made it 
noted, by some estimates, for fuddling 
eccentricity, and by others, for pleasant 
liberality. Last week President Holt was 
in a squabble and Liberalism was the issue 
He had ousted two professors, caused 4 
third to resign. He was easing at least 
four others out. Two students resigned 
and others were vowing nevermore to re- 
turn to Rollins College. 

Against Classics Professor John Andrew 
Rice, onetime Rhodes Scholar, brother-in- 
law of President Frank Aydelotte of 
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Chere are 


HE PAST FEW Y XS have 

been years of worry. Fears 
have walked abroad. Nerves have 
been harassed as never before. 

And everyone knows what tricks 
a jangled nervous system can play 
upon the imagination. Little things 
are magnified by worry ... magni- 
fied into ills that seem distressingly 
real but are actually only phantoms. 

Unfortunately, the very worry 
which causes these ills also tends to 
keep people from going to the one 
person they should call upon—the 


doctor. Their worry makes them 


hantoms albroad| =< = 


a 


afraid they might hear bad news 
from the doctor’s lips. So they stay 
away at the time when a visit to the 
doctor might have an important 
bearing on their whole lives. 

For certainly the safest way to 
deal with real illness is to avail one’s 
self of the doctor’s help and under- 
standing. And the surest way to dis- 
pel any phantom is to throw a strong 
light on it—in the case of phantom 
ills, the keen and benevolent light 
of medical knowledge. 

If, therefore, you have the feeling 


that all is not well in that complex 


piece of machinery called your body, 
see your doctor. 


If the ailment is real, the doctorcan 
start immediately to use the latest 
methods of medical science in dealing 
with the troubles that are plaguing 
you. If the ailment is imaginary, the 
phantom may be dispelled at once, 
and you will walk out of the doctor’s 
office with renewed courage to face a 


world that is ready to reward courage. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Products 
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Have you been in France? Then you mustn’t 
miss New France ... and the Manoir Riche- 


lieu in the very heart of the colony founded 


by the grands seigneurs! Golf course, tennis | 


courts, stable, pool, kitchen and cellar— 
noted among the appreciative globe trotters 
of Canada and the United States—all are 
ready for your enjoyment this year at quite 
unexpected low rates. $8.00 per day and 


up, with bath and meals. Open June 23. 


CHELIEU 


MURRAY BAY CANADA 


A DIVISION OF 
AP CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
7 For illustrated booklet and reser- 
vations write to John O. Evans, 
a Manager, or your local agent. 
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Swarthmore College, there stood last 
spring the curious accusations of 1) whis- 
pering in chapel, 2) creating campus 
cliques, 3) swimming insufficiently clad in 
Florida’s warm waters. President Holt 
asked Professor Rice quietly to resign. 
Professor Rice declined. Presently Presi- 
dent Holt discovered the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors was look- 
ing into the case. At once President Holt 
fired Professor Rice. Then two Oxonians 
on the Rollins faculty expressed sympathy 
with Professor Rice. Out went one and 
the other resigned. Meanwhile the 


A. A. U. P. turned in a preliminary report 
deploring President Holt’s highhanded- 
ness. 

By last week Rollins’ faculty was thor- 
oughly agitated. Editor George Barber of 


| 





© Underwood & Unde rwood 
Hamitton Hort 


He ousted President Aydelotte’s 
brother-in-law. 


the undergraduate weekly Sandspur, “dis- 
mayed beyond words.” and President 
Nathan S. French of the student body 
both resigned from college. Many another 
student had already planned not to return 
next year because of a new “unit-cost” 
plan which will raise tuition fees to about 
$1.340.* Hamilton Holt seemed doggedly 
intent on having his own way even if it 
meant decimating his faculty and losing 
leading students. With him he had a com- 
plaisant board of trustees, save for Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Florida bookshop pro- 
prietor and wife of Herbert Hoover’s re- 
former friend who disappeared with am- 
nesia for some weeks last year (TIME, 
Sept. 19 et scg.). She hastened to Winter 
Park to see that her nephew, Professor 
Theodore Dreier, was not booted out with 
the others. 


Kudos 


New York’s Governor Lehman with 
four honorary degrees, was kudos cham- 
pion of 1933. President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, Professor Ed- 


—>— 


*The total cost of running Rollins, minus en- 
dowment income, will be divided by the number 
of students. For those who cannot pay in full, 
scholarships will be provided. Kent School 
(Conn.) and Bennington College (Vt.) have 
similar arrangements. 
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win Walter Kemmerer, Roscoe Pound, Sir 
Josiah Stamp and Board Chairman Arthur 
Vining Davis of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica took their second degrees of the year 
last week. Republicans of note to get 
kudos were Ogden Livingston Mills and 
Arthur Atwood Ballantine who is still As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Kudos of the week: 
Alfred University (Alfred, N. Y.) 
eS np LL.D. 
Berry College (Mount Berry, Ga.) 
Mrs. John Henry (Emily V.) Ham- 
mond, Berry benefactress, sponsor of 
“Berry Pilgrimages” (Time, May 8).Litt.D. 
Boston University 
Composer Frederick Shepherd Converse, 
dean of faculty at New England Con- 
eervatory OF Biusic. . oo. es ewe ens. Mus.D. 
President Willis Jefferson King of Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary (Atlanta, 
Ga.) 
President Handel Lee of Nanking Theo- 
logical Seminary 
Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law 
OO RPE a here te L.H.D. 
Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.) 
Prosaent, Reet <n. sags ohn ieee LL.D; 
College of St. Thomas (St. Paul, 
Minn.) 
Rev. Philip Gordon, only U. S. Indian 
Oe COP ee 1 ys eee LL.D, 
Fordham University (New York City) 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. ...LL.D. 
President Arthur J. Scanlon of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary (Yonkers, N. Y.)..LL.D. 
Author William Thomas Walsh (/sabella 
Re, Fe es ee are Litt.D. 
Georgetown University (Washington, 
D. C;) 


Director General Leo Stanton Rowe of 
the Pan American Union........... LL.D; 


Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) 
Arthur Atwood Ballantine............ LL.D. 
Frederick Morgan Davenport, onetime 

New York Representative.......... LL.D. 
Author Lloyd Paul Stryker (Andrew 

Johnson—A Study in Courage)....U.H.D. 
Amos Niven Wilder, poet, brother of 

Novelist Thornton Niven Wilder 4 
Lake Forest College (Lake Forest, 

Ill.) 


Secretary Ickes...... SS RELY PESTLE LL.D. 


Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) 
Historian James Truslow Adams (Epic 
Wy COED Son 5 0c kO0 os 60e ease He L.H.D. 
Vice President David Garrett Kerr of 
U. S. Steel Corp 
President Frank Anderson Merrick of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co 
Episcopal Bishop Frank William Sterret 
ES ee er Fe reer LL.D. 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
Meigs O. Frost, newsman (New Orleans 
UMEEEO Chon 5d d05 slasipick td 04 sa Litt.D. 
Middlebury College (Middlebury, 
Vt.) 
Dr. John Huston Finley of the New York 
Times 
Dean Everett Victor Meeks of the Yale 
University School of Fine Arts...... Litt.D. 
Dr. John Martin Wheeler, Manhattan 
eye specialist who operated on King 
Prajadhipok of Siam 
Poet Margaret Widdemer (Old Road to 
Paradise, All the King’s Horses)......MLA. 


Our Lady of the Elms College (Chic- 
opee, Mass.) 

Mrs. Alfred Emanuel Smith. Via Veritas Medal 

Rose Polytechnic Institute (Terre 


Haute, Ind.) 
President William S. Menden of Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Co 
President Alonzo J. Hammond of 
American Society of Civil Engineers. .D.E. 
George Rockwell Putnam, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses............ D.E. 
President Louis Bertram Hopkins of 
Wabash College 
Harry A. Schwartz, research director 
for National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co. 
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LL.D. 
) Napoleon must have been an awful lummox, 
Att.D. If he thought that armies are the only things that 
travel on their stummox. 
fus.D. For, out on the broad Atlantic, 
DD. Salt-sea air seems to make most appetites frantic. 
-D.D, So it’s the French Line that every person chooses, 
H.D r Soot " Tay 
Hi, oa > a » 07 S ( . > Ss >) ' a 
ied Who has a tender regard for his (or her) sophisti 
oD cated gastric jooses. 
Paul, 7 : 
Here on France-Afloat, stewards (who speak Eng- 
LLD. lish) are practically dining-room valets 
City) 4 
For palates. 
LL.D. 
se And though they may threaten the girth of a nation, 
Litt.D. French Line menus read like a 
ngton, 
“DESIGN FOR INFLATION’’ 
LL.D 
&, 
LL.D Caviar and Salmon Roe 
LD: Galantine de Lapereau 
Onion Soup, Supreme of Sole 
L.H.D. “Curls” of butter, crescent roll 
DD Heart of Filet (called Du Barry) 
pare , Truffled pullet, Riz au Kari 
‘orest, . ; ‘ 
‘ “4 Artichokes with Hollandaise 
d LL.D. _— 1 te Lamb Saddle (Sarladaise) 
aK 20mmes purée and 
Pa.) Sresh green peas 
L.H.D. Salad (Mixed or Portuguese) 
Puddings, Custards, 
.D.E. Bombes Yvette 
Tarts and glacéd Pomponnettes 
| = DE. Roquefort, Gruyére, Port-Salut 
t Fraises des Bois (in cognac, too! 
LE d China Tea, Pekoe, Vervain 
ns ) Café Noir Américain. 
Litt.D. 
lebury, Ladies and Gentlemen, do what experience has taught us: 
k When traveling to Europe this summer, be thoughtful and kind to your 
a epiglaughtu 
: ‘ S. 
-Litt.D. lie de France, July 7 and 28, p ee , bi 
ut On gay togs, your very best skirts or pance 
August 19, September 5 - F lin it dl ; ne , : 
. Sc.D. ‘ And climb aboard either the S. S. Paris, the Champlain, Lafayette, De Grasse 
; Paris, July 1, August 11, Sep- Citmer one . : amy » Laja) ‘ . 
,..MA : Rochambeau, or the newly decorated flag-ship, the I/e de France 
. 7 « be) “ co . 
(Chic- tember 9 - Champlain, June P; 
24, July 15, August 5 and 24 . From Pier 57, New York, until you reach Plymouth or Le Havre, there will 
s Medal ° 
(Terre Lafayette, July 1 and 21, be no question 
September 13 - De Grasse, Of how French Line chefs can titillate the old digestion. 
+ DE June 21, August 30 - Your beautiful surroundings and the French cooking pair well; 
. 
oy Rochambeau, July 25 So travel with the French Line—Sail and Fare Well! 
» DE. 








% “ “ 


French, Local travel agents will be glad to help you bid good-bye to a summer 
of beans and pork. . . . French Line, Nineteen State Street, New York 
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THE HOLIDAY YOU'VE DREAMED OF GOSTS LESS THAN EVER 
THIS YEAR IF YOU SPEND IT IN CANADA 
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ONTARIO - QUEBEC - MARITIME PROVINCES 


For Vacation Variety 


Old-norld atmosphere... an 
historic background... the cool, 
pine-scented North Woods. 


Somewhere in Eastern Canada you're 
sure to find the vacation you've always 
dreamed of. 

Feel like browsing around in foreign 
quarters and historic cities? . . . Or 
driving along country roads where the 
customs of Provincial France lend color 
and charm? .. . Then cross the border 
to the Province of Quebec. 


Care for salt-sea air and ports where 
schooners still put out to sea? Then 
come to Nova Scotia or New Brunswick 
. . - Or find the peace of the English 
countryside in lovely Prince Edward 
Island 

Want the fishing of a lifetime? Then 
cast your fly on Eastern Canada’s fish- 
filled lakes and streams .. . 


Looking for a cottage or a camp? Try 
the Laurentians, the Thousand Islands, 
Muskoka Lakes, Algonquin Park, Tima- 
gami or Georgian Bay. (Plenty of 
hotels, too!) . . . Treat yourself to a 
perfect North Woods vacation! 
, Booklets, travel films and complete 
Ottawa — and the Chateau Laurier information may be obtained from the 
offices below. Rates are low this year. 


The epic lives and deeds of pioneer adven- 
turers are commemorated at many points by 
striking monuments and landmarks. The 
= CHAMPLAIN MONUMENT at Orillia, Ont., 
and unspoiled fishing — everywhere! is one of many erected to the foremost ex 
plorer and first governor of French Canada. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Lo Lverywhere zx Canada 


OFFICES 
BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. SEATTLE 
186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand TrunkRy.Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C. 
420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway 922- 15th St. n. w. 
HICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL LONDON, ENG. 
4 de: Michipan Blvd. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. 83 East Fifth St. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
49 E. Fourth St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 648 Market St. 1 rue Scribe 
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Rutgers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (in absentia 
—*‘I am virtually imprisoned. . . .”).LL.D, 
Chancellor John Gabbert Bowman of 
the University of Pittsburgh........ LL.D. 
Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer of 
Peinceton University... ccs ccsesccc Sc.D. 


St. John’s College (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Roman Catholic Bishop Francis W. 
Howard of Covington, Ky......... Li.D. 

President Elizabeth M. Brennan of the 
Federated Catholic Alumnae........ LL.D, 


St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
| ae wD 
Poet Edwin Markham (“The Man with 
Te TSR Pe ee ead s ae haws Cees 665 Litt.D. 
Ogden Livingston Mills.............. LL.D. 
Dean Clarence Russell Skinner of Tufts 
College 
Mrs. Owen D. Young, class of 1 
B.A. nunc pro tunc (now for then) 
George S. Van Schaick, New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance 
B.A. nunc pro tunc 








Si. Louis University 
Dean Edward Augustus Fitzpatrick of 
Marquette University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.) 
Juan de la Cierva, Autogiro inventor... .D.E. 
President Harold F. Pitcairn of Auto- 
Wit 1505 OE: AMIOSIGS oi 6 6206 vie dos D.M.E. 


Alan Hazeltine, radio neutrodyne in- 
ventor 


The Citadel (Charleston, S. C. 
F. B. Grier, general counsel to the At- 
ete LOGE TAME. oo ga cc <.0.6ca 00-008 LL.D, 
Lewis Wardlaw Haskell, U. S. Consul- 
general in Zurich. ie 9-U ewid nb .e se RR 
Engineer Walter M. Smith, designer of 
Chicago’s Drainage District 


Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Walter Lippmann, newspaper pundit. ..LL.D. 
Dean Harold David Alexander [ 

Albany Law School... 4 
R. F. C. Director Charles Addison Miller.LL.D. 
Baptist Missionary Charles A. Matti- 

son, India’s Famine Commissioner... .D.D. 
Mark Skinner Watson, Sunday editor 

(Baltimore Sun) 


University of Chicago 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Benjamin 
PUR RIOR sob aw swisie ewe eo 0.0% LL.D. 


University of Louisville 
Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell of 
Labrador 


University of Maine 
President Franklin Winslow Johnson of 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.)....LL.D. 
William Otis Sawtelle, historian of 
A ce ae iene ee ee LL.D. 
University of Missouri 
Robert Woods Bliss of St. Louis, retir- 
ing Ambassador to Argentina....... LL.D. 
Albert Ross Hill, Missouri’s one- 
time (1908-22) president.......... Li 
Dr. Isidor Loeb, Missouri’s acting presi- 
dent in 1923 < esare ee 


University of Pittsburgh 
RU WN BONO s 6 5k oo 6)0:6.s bo N45 Sc.D. 
President Thomas Sovereign Gates of 
the University of Pennsylvania. .....LL.D. 
Pres‘dent Josiah Kirby Lilly of Eli L illy 
See. Oo ear LL.D. 
; Franklin H. Martin, Chicago sur- 





University of Southern California 
Publisher Harry Chandler of the Los 
oR a OR pre See ieee oe Litt.D. 
Richard Henry Leigh, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of U. S. Fleet 
President Foonyer Catherine Woo of St. 
Paul's College, Hongkong 


Washington & Lee University (Lex- 
ington, Va.) 

Judge Duncan Lawrence Groner of the 

By S. Court Ol. POMOMIBs 2.0 oo 0500s s LL.D. 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Motoring home to Palo Alto, Herbert 
Hoover stopped at a filling station in Los 
Banos, noticed a cat stalking something 
under a street light. 

Mr. Hoover: What’s that cat doing? 

Attendant: Catching crickets. The 
crickets are attracted by the light, and 
the cat hunts them. 

Mr. Hoover: I never knew that before. 


age es 

In Washington one D. B. Flohr, succes- 
sor to the chauffeur who quit Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins because she made 
him work 17 hours a day (Trme, May 15), 
was asked if he had any such complaint. 
Cried Chauffeur Flohr: “Say! You can 
put this down. She’s the sweetest little 


? 


woman in the world to work for! 


Leigh’s edict against Navy profanity 
(Time, May 29), Secretary of the Navy 
Claude Augustus Swanson announced 
that he had “stopped cussin’.” 


Visiting U. S. Minister Charles Calmer 
Hart in Teheran, Persia, Theodore 
Roosevelt was hospitalized for two days 
when a waiter, one T. Birjand, spilled a 
boiling samovar into his lap. 

aris rae 

In Philadelphia, after receiving a se- 
vere forehead gash when his automobile 
collided with a truck, Chevalier Jackson, 
67, famed surgeon and bronchoscope in- 
ventor, gave first aid to the unconscious 
truck driver, proceeded to Temple Uni- 
versity Hospital, performed three opera- 
tions before colleagues persuaded him to 
go home. 


Explaining his success to members of 
New York’s Advertising Club, Rudy Val- 
lée told how he keeps his bandsmen up to 
scratch. Said he: “I say to my men some- 
times, I say, ‘What are you, a bunch of 
bricklayers?’ I say that merely to stimu- 
late them, although I am known as a hard, 
driving leader.” 

Arriving in Manhattan from a European 
trip, Playwright Channing Pollock told 
of a conversation with Samuel Insull in 
Athens. Said he: “Night after night, In- 
sull sits drinking coffee at his hotel, not 
speaking to anyone unless the person 
speaks to him. ...If ever anybody 
thought he was a wronged, persecuted 
man, it is Insull. He said he doesn’t want 
to escape being tried but does not want 
to involve a lot of important people. He 
thinks rich men have grown unpopular in 
America.” 

In Manhattan the American Museum of 
Natural History’s President Frederick 
Trubee Davison, onetime Assistant Sec- 
tetary of War for Air, was preparing to 
sail for a four-month African hunting trip 
with Mr. & Mrs. Martin Johnson. Com- 
missioned by his curators to bring back, 
among other specimens, four medium- 
sized young elephant bulls or cows, he 
said: “I haven’t the slightest desire to 
shoot an elephant. . . . I hate to think of 
killing one of those magnificent animals. 


TIME 
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Keeps his lawn like a Golf 


™ 


Is He Foolish 


4 


Green 


..» Neglects his TEETH and GUMS 


You couldn't find a flaw in this man’s 
lawn, even if you used a microscope! 
But one glance at the man himself, and 
you know that he gives no care at all 
to his teeth and gums. 


Probably his tooth brush often 
shows “‘pink.’’ His teeth are dull. 
And his gums are unhealthy. 

Like all of us, he eats the soft, 
creamy foods which civilization has 
brought to our tables. These foods 
fail to exercise the gums, which be- 
come inactive, then flabby, and finally 
so tender that they often bleed. 

You don’t want “‘pink tooth brush”’ 
to dull your teeth. Nor do you want 
gingivitis, Vincent's disease, or pyor- 
rhea. Certainly you wouldn't choose 
to have sound teeth endangered! 

So do this. Get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Clean your teeth with it. And each 
time, ruba Jittle extra [pana into your inert 
gums. The ziratol in Ipana will aid in 
stimulating your gums back to firmness. 


(i 


Your teeth will brighten almost at 
once. Before long your gums will be a lot 
harder. Continue with Ipana and massage 
—and you can forget “pink tooth brush.”’ 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-63 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name- — 
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In fact; I dread it. I’m not so sure I'll do 
it. When I get out there I may have some- 
body else go ahead and do it.” 


The night of the Schmeling-Baer prize- 
fight at New York City’s Yankee Stadium 
(see p. 34), an irate citizen spotted Mayor 
John Patrick O’Brien at the ringside. The 
puffy Mayor had just proposed a tax equal 
to the state registration fee on the city’s 
automobiles to raise half of $30.000.000 
in new taxes. “Did you come in an auto- 
mobile, Mr. Mayor?” yelled the man. 
Hundreds of other spectators took up the 
cry, booed Mayor O’Brien loudly through 
the fifth round. This was especially pain- 
ful to the Mayor because, motoring to the 
fight, his car had struck and injured a 1o- 
year-old boy. 


A 
2 


One Richard Rumbold, Oxford under- 
graduate, has scandalized English readers 
with a novel, Little Victims, which tells 
of a youth committing suicide after fall- 
ing in with dissolute Oxonians. Last week 


TIME 


Author Rumbold charged he had been 
“humiliated” before fellow-students in 
church. Father Ronald Arbuthnott 
(“Ronnie’’) Knox, famed convert. theo- 
logian, detective story writer (The Via- 
duct Murder, Three Taps) and exuberant 
leader of youthful converts at Oxford, had 
snatched the communion-plate from Au- 
thor Rumbold’s hands, passed it on to the 
next communicant. Author Rumbold ap- 
pealed to the Archbishop of Birmingham, 
who gave him no sympathy, called his 
book “offensive.” Last week Author Rum- 
bold put his case before Pope Pius XI. 


— 


Volume XI (Larned to MacCracken) of 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
was published, reviewing the lives of 665 
dead U. S. history-makers. Beginning with 


Joseph Gay Eaton Larned, who intro- 
duced steam fire engines to New York 
City, it ends with Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken, longtime (1891-1910) chancel- 
lor of New York University. He is one of 


The Little Scorpions’ Club may not appreciate the silence 


of a Westinghouse fan, with its quict blades of patented 


Micarta. But you will, in your home. You'll appreciate, 


too, the greater beauty of a Westinghouse fan... its 


remarkable breeze-power ...and the 


lifetime of summer 


comfort it will bring. For the utmost in electric fan value 


*phone your Westinghouse dealer. 
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some 200 “Macs” to be portrayed in this 
and the succeeding volume. 

Abraham Lincoln falls two columns 
short of tying Thomas Jefferson’s record 
for longest Dictionary biography (37 
cols.). Robert Edward Lee gets the long- 
est account yet allotted to a soldier (17 
cols.). Best-represented families: Vir- 
ginia’s Lees (13); Massachusetts’ Low- 
ells (11); New York's Livingstons (10). 


When courts of Virginia’s Bedford 
County were disrupted by the Revolution, 
Charles Lynch, planter and justice of the 
peace, presided over an extra-legal court 
“to punish lawlessness of every kind.” 
Extra-legal punishment has been called by 
his name ever since. 

In 1880, the year he became a Cali- 
fornia superior court judge, James Har- 
vey Logan started dabbling in experi- 
mental horticulture. Planting raspberry 
bushes beside two strains of blackberry he 
was trying to cross, he got one plant which 
was apparently a cross between blackberry 
and raspberry—the loganberry. 

When, on Jan. 30, 1798, Connecticut’s 
Roger Griswold slurred the Revolutionary 
record of Vermont’s Matthew Lyon, Re- 
publican Lyon spat in Federalist Gris- 
wold’s face, starting the first physical 
brawl on the floor of the U. S. House. 

In Jefferson, Ga. in January 1842, some 
young friends of Surgeon Crawford Wil- 
liamson Long asked him to give them a 
“nitrous oxide [laughing gas] frolic” in 
his room. Having no laughing gas at hand 
he let them sniff ether instead, noticed 
that in the ensuing jollity none of them 
felt pain from the bruises they received. 
He got the same result when he tried ether 
on his surgical cases, missed lasting fame 
by failing to publish his findings until 
others had made the same discovery. 

At the Battle of Monmouth in 1778 
Mary Ludwig Hays won name (Molly 
Pitcher) & fame by carrying water to the 
wounded, taking her heat-prostrated hus- 
band’s place at a cannon. Some years 
after her husband’s death in 1789 she 
made an unhappy marriage with one 
George McCauley, had to earn her living 
as a scrubwoman until 1822 when Penn- 
sylvania’s General Assembly passed “An 
act for the relief of Molly M’Kolly,” giv- 
ing her an annuity of $40. 

Jeremiah (Jerry) McAuley, son of an 
Irish counterfeiter, was raised by a de- 
vout grandmother at whose bowed head he 
regularly hurled missiles, was regularly 
and roundly cursed when her prayers were 
finished. One day in New York, reformed 
after a prison term for robbery, he “had 
a trance or vision . and it seemed as 
if I was working for the Lord down in the 
Fourth Ward.” Soon afterward, in Octo- 
ber 1872, he founded famed Water Street 
Mission, converted ruffians until his death 
in 1884. 


——-e 


Sequel to the mistrial of Senator 
James John (“Puddler Jim’) Davis on 
a charge of conspiracy to conduct an inter- 
state lottery (Trme, Oct. 10, 1932): re- 
indictment in Manhattan of Senator Davis 
and Co-defendant Theodore G. Miller by 
a Federal grand jury on 14 counts, six 
more than in the original indictment, with 
trial tentatively set for July ro: their 
pleas of not guilty and release in $2,500 
bail. 
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Past 
Performance 


Present 


Strength — 


People today demand known and proved values. 

For 123 years the HARTFORD has been protecting 
its policyholders and has successfully weathered five 
wars, seven major depressions and every conflagration 


this country has known. From each test the HARTFORD 
has emerged stronger, more firmly entrenched than 
before. History is repeating itself in these days of stress 
and trial. 


The trade mark of the HARTFORD is a2 guide to 


service, safety and security in the protection of your 
property. With thousands of agents, the HARTFORD is 
ready to serve you, to provide you with complete, 
comprehensive protection. Back of every HARTFORD 
promise there are ample resources and an unbroken 


record of performance, the will to pay and the ability 


to pay. 
Call upon the nearest HARTFORD agent today. * 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth 
in detail in our 123d annual statement. We 
shall be pleased to send a copy of it to you 


upon receipt of your request, addressed to the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


‘You dnew he THE HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


name of the Hartford Agent 
look under “ Hartford” in 


your celephone book. fe AND THE HARTFORD acciweENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


isn't listed, write the 


Hartford Pire Insurance 


Company, Hartford, Conn. WRITE PRACTICALLY EVER Y FORM OT INSURANCE BAGEPI 


LIFE 





The Billy Bextor Contre tPa 
0 two sizes: The Small $i 


ckage 
om containing 


and Slom conteis 09 12 bottles 


SMALL SLAY 


ses SES gOS 


BILLY BAXTER CLUB SODA 
SARSAPARILLA and 
GINGER ALE 


Made by America's Master Carbona- 
tors, a band of. workers. who make car- 
bonated drinks fine regardless of cost. 


The goods in this package are guaran- 
teed to be higher carbonated than any 
similar articles botHed in the world— 
mixed, or served straight, they will give 
perfect service. 

Billy Baxter is in small, clear bottles for 
individual use—it is elegant, fashiona- 
ble, chaste. 

A single trial will give you beverage de- 
light unknown before. 


At your dealer, or mail $2.00 for one 
dozen bottles; packed as shown above, 
and prepaid. 
THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA 
Owners of Red Raven Splits 





SHAVES 
Avoid Economic 
Waste 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
h A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
, INVESTMENT HOUSES 
# AND BANKS 


Mothersills 


Pica REMEDY 


STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 





BOUND COPIES .2.0™8, 
—Volume XXI, Part I (January 2-March 27) 


$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


“<x. TRAVEL BY AIR 
WHEN IN EUROPE OR 
to INDIA or through AFRICA 


IMPERIAL 


Apply travel agents or 
Mr. P. Bewshea, The Plaza, 
Fifth Avenue and 59th St., 
Ne aor 

New York 50794 


elephone: Plaza 
tie 


AIRWAYS 


| Dr. Kellogg, 
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SCIENCE 


Babe & Ape 

An experiment of bringing up an infant 
ape under identical conditions with a 
human infant was reported in outline last 
year by Winthrop Niles Kellogg, associate 
professor of psychology at — Uni- 
versity (Time, May 23, 1932). Last week 
with his wife a 


detailed in a book* their curious stunt, 


| the fun and trouble they had. 


Professor Kellogg conceived the experi- 


| ment when he was at Columbia University, 


| SiX years ago. 


After he secured his In- 


diana post and other psychologists ap- 


| plauded the idea, the Kelloggs agreed to 





| have a 





| parents at 


| simila 


| dling them. 


| Nearest she 





Mrs. Kettocc & DONALD 
He liked to tweak. 


baby to companion an ape. Their 
Donald, was born Aug. 31, 1930. His 
first wanted to take him to 
Sumatra to find a foster brother or sister 
among the orang-utans. But they lacked 
the money. No U. S. zoo would loan them 
an infant ape. The Kelloggs felt frustrated 
until Professor Robert Mearns Yerkes, 
Yale’s ape expert, offered to loan them 
Gua, 74-month-old, tan-faced, brown-eyed, 
black-haired female chimpanzee, born to 
healthy inmates of the late Senora Rosalie 
Abreu’s ape colony at Havana. The Kel- 
lozgs took a bungalow close to the Yale 
Anthropoid Experiment Station at Orange 
Park, Fla. and thereafter Gua and Donald, 
who was to months old, lived precisely 
r lives. 

From 7:00 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. the 
Kelloggs were incessantly occupied with 
the children, dressing, feeding and cud- 
Daily it was necessary to 
test, photograph, observe 

Gua could not learn to 
speak human words, although she has the 
necessary apparatus and tried to use it. 
came to a word was to pout 
her lips in effort to say “Papa.” 

Gua learned to walk upright 

*THE 
($3). 


boy 


weigh, measure, 
and teach them. 


more 


Are AND THE CutLp—Whittlesey House 


quickly than did Donald. Although both 
had walking carts to aid them, Gua used 
hers only for play. She preferred to pro- 
ceed by hanging on to Professor Kellogg's 
trousers, walking between his legs. When 
Donald tried to imitate her in this form of 
walking, he, being taller, kept bumping his 
father behind. Gua, while walking thus, 
kept perfect step with Professor Kellogg, 
unless he went too fast. In that case she 
would make skipping hops until in step 
again. 

Gua liked to pull at every kind of hang- 
ing—curtains, table cloths, ropes, visitors’ 
skirts. She recognized people by their 
clothes better than by their faces, by the 





Mr. Kettocc & Gua 
she, to poke. 


smell of their chests and arm pits better 
than by their clothes. Donald recognized 
faces readily. Gua was fond of poking 
her fingers in people’s mouths. Donald 
liked to tweak noses. 

Gua taught Donald to bite walls and 
people, and to peek under doors. Guas 
many teeth were blunt and so hurt less 
than Donald’s few. Gua hated perfume 
and asafetida; Donald liked perfume. 
Both reacted similarly to sweet, salty and 
bitter substances. Gua, however, liked 
sour things. Gua was more ticklish than 
Donald, frequently tickled herself for 
pleasure. Gua was first to recognize her- 
self in a mirror, first to show interest In 
the pictures in a book. 

Kelloggs 
particu- 
is neces- 


At the end of nine months the 
demonstrated that environment, 
larly psychological environment, 
sary for the development of an individ- 
ual’s inherent abilities. Gua, treated as a 
human child, behaved like a human child 
except when the structure of her body and 
brain prevented her. This being shown. 
the experiment was discontinued. Donald 
went with his parents to Indiana Univer- 
sity at Bloomington, and Gua after “a 
gradual habituating process” was returned 
to Professor Yerkes to learn the prison 
life of other U. S. chimpanzees. 
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AERONAUTICS 











Air Chanteys 


Young though it is among the arts. 
sciences and sports, aviation already has 
its own vocabulary, traditions, legends and 
songs. Pilots’ slang and customs are 
fairly familiar to fiction readers and 
cinemaddicts. But songs of flying, unlike 
cowboys’ and sailors’ songs, have never 
been collected in print. In the May-June 
issue of Sportsman Pilot, out last week. 
appeared the beginning of an anthology 
of flying songs. First contributions came 
from John C. Haddock, Pennsylvania 
mining engineer and sportsman pilot. 
Pilot Haddock recalled a chantey by 
which student aviators in the Navy were 
taught the rudiments of safe flying, each 
verse pointing a moral. Excerpts: 

They picked his engine off his neck, 

His prop from out his belly-o. 

They sewed him in his uniform, 

And sent him home to Nelly-o, 

Crashed plumb to jelly-o— 

Don’t lose your flying speed! 

He did a bank at ninety feet, 

It was a kinda foolish thing, 

And now he is the devil’s meat, 

Or listenin’ to the angels sing, — 

Try to get some altitude! 

He kicked his rudder right around, 

When landing cross wind to the breeze 

And much to his surprise he found, 

He had an engine on his knees— 

Land ’em straight and land up slow! 


Bill of Health 

After hearing arguments by naval offi- 
cers including famed Lieut.-Commander 
Rosendahl; editors including Arthur Bris- 
bane and Joseph Medill Patterson; 
heavier-than-air experts including Col. 
Lindbergh and Brigadier-General William 
(“Billy”) Mitchell, the joint Congres- 
sional committee on the Akron disaster 
latt week gave a bill-of-health to the 
Navy’s airship program, saw in it, “further 
potential utility to be developed only by 
experience.”” Prime recommendations: 
@ A new airship should be built to re- 
place the Akron and a new training ship 
should also be built. 
























@ The Los Angeles, the Navy’s only 
(raining airship, now in dead _ storage, 


should be recommissioned. 

€@ Lakehurst Naval Air Station, 
of being decommissioned, should 
Navy’s airship training centre. 
€ Airships should be assured 
ot personnel.” Only a highly trained officer 
who already had commanded a training 
hip should be given command of a reg- 
lar airship. (This was prompted by the 
Navy’s present routine of sending airship 





instead 
be the 







“continuity 













ificers to sea; and by the fact that the 
late Captain McCord had never com- 
wenied an airship prior to the Akron. 





Un the day the committee’s report was 
published the N Yavy Department ordered 
Lieut-Commander Herbert V. Wiley, 
Akron survivor, to sea.) 

€ The Weather Bureau should issue daily 
‘our general weather maps instead of two. 
The Committee blamed the Akron crash 
“navigation of the ship into storm con- 
ditions.” Commander Rosendahl had tes- 
tifled that he was sure Captain McCord 
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WNVew Bargains 
Fun and Adventure 


ta the Clortous CANADIAN ROCKIES... 


are never so important as places in choosing a vacation 


Prices trip —but when the place is the roof-garden of the world, 


then new low prices become the biggest news of the season. And here 
it is! The whole scale of rates in the Canadian Rockies is down. Banff, 











Lake Louise and Emerald Lake are linked in new feature tours that 
you do so much, see so much, for 
are the places and the tours: 


add the bargain lure and never could 


so little/ Here 





2 Days at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
Louise 

2 Days at Emerald 
Lake 

126 Miles 
tacular 





of Spec 
Votoring 


aed 
A 0 


1 Day at roe 


Banff -Everything in superlatives: Mile-high golf, trail riding, 
climbing with Swiss guides, warm sulphur or cool clear 
swimming pools—with glorious sun-bathing on the terrace, fast clay 
court tennis, fishing, boating, and always interesting people. 


2 Days a 
Louise 
| 2 Days at Emerald 
| Lake 
| 126 Miles of Spee 


tacular Motoring 


(lor 
‘ya 50 


1 Day at Banff 

2 Diys at Lake 
Louise 

1 Day at Emerald 





One of the supremely beautiful plac 1p of the 


Lake pw world. A lake that puts soul into colors. 


chateau 
as foret. “gn and as interestin gas you can imag rine. 


A snow- easier back- 
ground in a foreground of brilliant Alpine poppies. Sheer magic! 


ke 
126 Miles of Spee- 
tacular Motoring 


Quid 
au 


For those who love 





to climb and hike 

. os = Stay at Chateau 

7 merald T ake A green gem, unlike anything in the Lake Louise, Em- 
| 4 i Rockies. It is hidden in the wilds, where a = Eng 


central Chalet clubhouse, a il bungalows with ; ill convenie nces 
of home, give the effect ofa quaint little Swiss village. A world ofitsown. 


galow Camps. Also 


Superb motor tour. 





First three tours begin at Banff or Field. 
Five Outdoor Days begin at Lake Louise 
or Field. Explore the whole region and 
i the place to spend your 
summer ! They are leisurely tours in which 
you enjoy the best of everything with fun for all members of the f: imily. 
lots of time to golf, hike, climb, ride, fect adventuring 


Tours originate from Banff, Field or Lake Louise. 
Add rail fares from starting point. 
Follow on to Alaska with the World's Greatest Travel System. 


The fare is sensationally reduced to $75 Jrom Vancouver to Skagway and return. 


Canadian <a iC Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents or Mgr., Banff ~~? eee BANF 7 oe or C. = R. Offices: 344 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


dance, pli iv tennis, swim in warm sulphur 
and a ir ‘cool waters, or just relax and 
enjoy the thrill of the scenery. 

Variety of things to do and see is so 
extensive that these tours offer supreme 


discover one 


It is per- 
at amazingly low cost. 


405 Revieton St. 160 Pear! St 1500 Le 1 sixth Ave Y 1010 Chester Ave. 404¢ &S_Ns at’! Bank Bld 
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Encircle SIX legs easily~ 
yet fit one leg perfectly 





Happy legs are here again 
—and greater comfort, too 


Only Paris Garters are made with 
the new, remarkable, long stretch, 
long lasting Steinweave Elastic. 
That’s why they are so comfort- 
able, so resilient—and wear so 
long. A great garter value for you. 


Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company 
Makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


HER HEADACHE WENT 
Like MAGIC When 








WOULD YOU BELIEVE 
}HAD A SPLITTING 
HEADACHE 5 

MINUTES AGO? 







.. «+ She Took HEXIN 


...“My head was throbbing and I had a thrill- 
ing date in 10 minutes. 1 was so anxious to 
look and feel my best. 

',..“Most things won’t stop my headaches 
quickly so I always take a couple of HEXIN 
tablets with water. It’s advertised as the 
10-minute pain-relief but it usually works 
quicker than that for me 
...“And—HEXIN never upsets my stomach 
the way other pain-relievers do. My dear, | 
really don’t know what I'd do without it.” 
@® HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. Its action had to be gentle and safe. 
@® ALL MODERN DOCTORS and druggists 
know the HEXIN formula (printed on the box) 
and endorse it. Buy a box today. Be sure to 
insist on HEXIN. Nothing else is“just as good.” 


T HEXIN INC.,8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me generous Free sample of Hexin. 'T-2633 
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could not have had full weather data, 
otherwise what he did would indicate, 
unthinkably, “wholesale disregard of in- 
formation.” ) 


Flights & Flyers 

Playing Safe. At the end of the week 
in which Jimmie Mattern airily promised 
to circle the earth from and to Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, N. Y. (Trme, June 12) he was 
in Khabarovsk, Far Eastern Siberia, so 
utterly exhausted by a grueling flight 
across sea and land that he could not even 
answer newsmen. With all chance gone of 
beating the 8$-day globe record of Post & 
Gatty he now was trying to make the best 
possible solo record, yet heeding the 
cabled exhortations of his backers to ‘“‘take 
it easy and play it safe.” Sorriest mishap 
of Mattern’s flight across the steppes oc- 
curred east of Omsk when a fuel line in 
his Lockheed plane broke. Dizzy and 
nauseated from breathing gas fumes, Pilot 
Mattern set his ship down at the coal min- 
ing settlement of Belovo, so groggily that 
it cracked the stabilizer. He lost a day 
and a half there before mechanics, flown 
from Novosibirsk, completed repairs. For 
the treacherous 2,600-mi. hop from Kha- 
barovsk across the Sea of Okhotsk, the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, the Bering Sea to 
Nome, Pilot Mattern steeled himself with 
plenty of rest. 

Cuatro Vientos (“Four Winds”) is the 
name of the military airport near Madrid 
where, three years ago, Major Ramon 
Franco (“The Spanish Lindbergh’) led a 
dramatic but abortive revolt by 500 Span- 
ish aviation officers and enlisted men. One 
of Major Franco’s followers was Lieut. 
Joaquin Collar. Last week at Tablada 
Airdrome, near Seville, Lieut. Collar and 
Captain Mariano Barberan, bald-pated air 
hero of the Moroccan war, climbed into a 
long-snouted Breguet biplane named Cua- 
tro Vientos. Lumbering beneath an enor- 
mous fuel load (1.400 gal.) the plane took 
more than a half-mile run to get off. In 
an hour it was over the ocean. For a day, 
a night, and another day the plane roared 
westward across the Atlantic like a per- 
fectly aimed projectile to the eastern tip 
of Cuba, settled down at Camaguey, flew 
on to Havana. The nonstop distance over 
water, 4,500 mi., was second only to Hern- 
don & Pangborn’s record from Japan to 
the U. S. (4,800 mi.). 

“Last Flight.” A late afternoon breeze 
blew suddenly in from squally Lake Mich- 
igan, whipping up violent swells in front 
of the seaplane ramp at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Said an employe of the air- 
plane sightseeing service to the pilot: “Do 


you think it’s safe for landings?” Replied 
Pilot Carl Vickery: “I'll try one last 
flight.” Seven or eight men & women 


passengers (no one was positive of the 
exact number afterward) piled into the 
Sikorsky amphibian and off they went. 
Twenty minutes later the ship glided to a 
landing. Crack! A slapping wave broke 
the starboard pontoon. Rather than taxi 
through the swells with his right wingtip 
boring the water, Pilot Vickery gunned 
his engines, took off for the landing field 
near Glenview north of the city. A mile 
short of that goal the weakened right wing 
crumpled. The plane crashed in a plowed 
field. Pilets, passengers. all were cre- 


| mated. 
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Born. To Anthony Joseph Drexel Bid- 
dle Jr., Philadelphia sportsman-socialite, 
divorced husband of Mary L. Duke, to- 
bacco heiress; and Margaret Hickman 
Schulze Biddle, daughter of the late Min- 
ing Tycoon William Boyce Thompson: a 
son; in Paris. Weight: 9 lb. 


Born. To Novelist Dikran Kouyoumd- 
jian (Michael Arlen), 37; and onetime 
Countess Atalanta Mercati Kouyoumd- 
jian: a daughter; in Cannes, France. A 
son was born in 1930. 


pte 

Engaged. Helen Coolidge, 27, young- 
est daughter of Massachusetts’ Senator 
Marcus Allen Coolidge; and Harry Hines 
Woodring, 43, Assistant Secretary of War, 
onetime (1931-33) Governor of Kansas. 


Engaged. William Stewart Thomas, 21, 
son of Socialist Norman Mattoon Thom- 
as; and Mary Gabrielle Campbell, 20, 
Manhattan socialite. 


Engaged. John Paschall Davis, 24, son 
of U. S. Ambassador-at-large Norman H 
Davis; and Evelyn Ames, 23, socialite 
daughter of Professor Oakes Ames, Har- 
vard botanist. 


= 

Engaged. Ruth Kemmerer, 22, only 
daughter of Edwin Walker Kemmerer 
Princeton’s famed professor of interna- 
tional finance, reorganizer of foreign bank- 
ing and currency systems; and Dr. Erling 
Dorf, 29, assistant professor of geology 
at Princeton. 

6 


Married. Sydney B. Sullivan, 23 
daughter of Journalist Mark Sullivan; and 
Jameson Parker, Baltimore lawyer; in 
Baltimore. 


ae 

Married. Nona McAdoo Martin, 19, 
granddaughter of California’s Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo; and Mahlon 
Kline: Jordan, 21, Philadelphia socialite; 
in Whitemarsh, Pa. Senator McAdoo flew 
from Washington to give the bride away, 
arrived 15 minutes late, had to sit ina 
rear pew while the bride’s stepfather. 
Clayton Platt Jr., substituted. 

Seeking Divorce. Elizabeth Browning 
Donner Roosevelt, 21, daughter of Steel 
Tycoon William H. Donner of Villanova, 
Pa.: and Elliott Roosevelt, 22, the Presi- 
dent’s second son. Grounds: incompati- 
bility. To Los Angeles flew Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt to converse with her 
son, there announce the intended divorce 
Said Elliott: “For some time my wife and 
I have found our life together was incom- 
patible. We both disliked the idea of 4 
divorce. But now we are convinced it is 
the best thing for both of us. ... I am 
not in love with any woman. I am going 
to devote all my energy to making good 
in my life work—aviation.” He denied 
as “absolutely untrue” reports of a f0- 
mance with one Ruth Googins, 25-year-old 
Wellesley graduate of Fort Worth, Tex. 

cs nest, 

Suing for Divorce. Elizabeth Staley 
Dickey, 40, first white woman to penetrate 
the jungles of Ecuador; from Dr. Her- 
bert Spencer Dickey, explorer and 


57) 
archaeologist who in located the 
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~\ 
FREE 
advice (0 Brides! 


/_? 





ee ee | a way to avoid getting 


into hot water with your hus- 
band. Most husband troubles, like 
most hot water troubles, are caused 
by faulty pipes. 

“The symptoms of a faulty pipe 
are black clouds of foul-smelling 
smoke spreading through the new 
home like tidal waves. 

“No need of it, girls. Get your 
husband started on Sir Walter Raleigh 
Smoking Tobacco in a well-kept pipe, 
and you'll never have anything but 
happiness. Neither will he. For this 
tobacco is a mild, satisfying mixture 
of rare Kentucky Burleys that de- 
lights both sexes. I bring it to you 
fresh, wrapped in gold foil. Here’s a 
book I’ve written about keeping a 
pipe. I might have called it, ‘How to 
Keep a Husband.’ It’s valuable, and 


it’s free to brides (and everyone else).” 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-313 

Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
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source of the Orinoco River; in Dayton, 
Ohio. Grounds: gross neglect. Wed in 
1925, the Dickeys honeymooned in South 
American jungles. Said she on her return: 
“Oysters, music and having one’s husband 
all to yourself are all that civilization 
offers.” 
eee 
Elected. Dr. Bancroft Beatley, 38, as- 
sociate professor of education at Har- 
vard: to be president of Simmons College, 
Boston technical school for girls, succeed- 
ing Dr. Henry Lefavour. 
ited? tab 
Died. Hugo Brisbane, 15, son of 
Colyumist Arthur Brisbane (“Today”) of 
the Hearstpapers; of an embolism follow- 
ing a minor operation; in Manhattan. 


Died. Eugene James, 20, jockey who 
rode Col. Edward R. Bradley’s Burgoo 
King to victory in the 1932 Kentucky 
Derby; by drowning while swimming in 
Lake Michigan; off Oak Street Beach, 
Chicago.* 

Died. Eugene G. Northington, 53, re- 
tired lieutenant colonel of the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps who as a pioneer experi- 
menter with x-rays first established their 
danger to the user; of cancer of the limbs 
caused by too frequent x-rays exposure; 
in San Francisco, Calif. To check the 
spread of cancerous tissue he had army 
surgeons operate on him 164 times, lost 
both arms bit by bit. 

OO 

Died. Thomas Tingey Craven Gregory, 
longtime friend and attorney of Herbert 
Clark Hoover; by drowning when his 
motor car crashed through the rail of a 
bridge and fell into a pond; near Napa, 
Calif. 

ae ee 

Died. Joseph James Tynan, 61, vice 
president of Bethlehem Steel Corp. and of | 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.; of heart | 
failure; in San Francisco, Calif. For Great 
Britain during the War he built ten sub- 
marines in five months, the 12,000-ton war 
craft Znvincible in 29 working days. 

‘ * | 

Died. Winchell Smith, 61, actor, pro- 
ducer, playwright (Lightn.n’, Turn to the 
Right, Brewster’s Millions), whose the- 
atrical ventures yielded him $6,000,000; 
of arteriosclerosis; in Hartford, Conn. 
With Producer Arnold Daly he introduced 
the plays of George Bernard Shaw into 
the U. S., was arrested for staging Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. His first play, Brew- 
ster’s Millions, earned $1,000,000. Light- 
nin’, written in 1918 in collaboration with 
Frank Bacon, ran for three years in Man- 
hattan. In 1g91qa he retired, sold his inter- 
ests to Producer John Golden. Three years 
ago he emerged from retirement to direct 
The Vinegar Tree. 


*Though Oak Street Beach is near the centre 
of Chicago’s exclusive Gold Coast, it draws from | 
the slums west of State Street untidy hordes of 
hoi polloi such as swarm on the public beaches | 
of all big cities. Chicagoans guffawed last week 
to read in the smart New Vorker this advice to 
visitors to the World’s Fair: “. .. You can go 
swimming any day in the middle of Chicago at 
Oak Street beach and be in the best possible 
company.” The smartchart had been hoaxed by 
Mrs. Henry (‘Betty’) Field, socialite society 
reporter for Hearst’s Herald & Examiner, piqued 
when a long-d'stance “interview” with her by the 
magazine turned out to be simply a request for | 
handy information about Chicago hotels, night- | 
clubs, funspots. 
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POWER 


FROM A BREATH-LIKE 


PYRO 


SIMPLY ADD TO GAS AND OIL 





How can a “Breath-like Film” impart unusual power 


performance to your car? It's the bres‘ h-like film of 
oil that does it — positively —and here's how: 


tive ele- 
sisting 
ordinary oil, 


yroil embodies a patent protected* lu rice 











lities nany times greater than those of « 


alone. Neither can it be destroyed by hottest motor heat! 
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ou simply add Pyroil to your gasoline and oil, and this 
1ent attaches itself to every frictional surface within 


your motor It actually penetrates the metal it fills 
friction-producing pores and abrasions. It forms a slip- 


, friction-defeating surface of imperceptible thin- 


ness. This is the Pyroil breath-like film 


his film releases the friction-drag that kills power 
“lueces danger of burned out bearings frees valves, 





stems, muides -frees carbon and gums protects cylin 


der 
Pyre 
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Manufactured, Patented, Gus 


valls and pistons against overheating and wear 
il saves more than its small cost. Cannot harm. 


sk for genuine Pyroil at filling stations and garages 
; rantecd by Pyroil 





Company, W. V. Kidder, President, 191 LaFollette 





Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
| Right) Photo taken during a recent exacting test of Pyroil, 
conducted by Consulting Engineer Clyde A. Crowley in 
Popular Mechanics’ Laboratories. Kesults of this test showed 
that a motor using Pyroil should perform more efficiently 
because of 
Reduced ction losse 
Reduced heat, 
Reduced bearing tempera- 
ture 
Read the complete and 
interesting story of this test 
as told in the July, 1933 issue 
of Popular Mechanics Maga- 
ine Or, mail the coupon 
below for a reprint of the 
story, free. 
% 2 
° tg 
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ee 
a 
(Above Photomicro- 
graph 140 diameters 
ery dt if ae : i *Genuine Pyroil is pavented 
; in U. S. and Canada by W. V. 
istry Department at the 
University of North Da Kidder, its inventor, identified 
ote elt) Gustenn of by copyrighted lithographed 
a piston ring run 20,000 cans, the winged Sage A pea 
miles with regular lubri name (reg S. Pat. Of.) an 
cating oil, showing pores signature of W. V. Kidder on 
and abrasions. Right every label Not sold under 


t rth me. 
An identical ring run any other name 
20,000 miles with Pyroil 
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Please send me amazing facts of 
4 er interest concerning Pyroil, a copy 
| Ger of “The story of Pyroil” and 
: RO reprint of the story of the Pyroil 
7 test made in the laboratories of 
¢ Popula Meche Mag . 
iy , veal, pular Mechanic lagazine. 
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Pyroil Company 
191 LaFollette Ave. 
La Crosse, Wisc., U. S. A. 
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AVIATION| 


| Heavenly Visitor 





never seen such a strange craft as 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune’s 
|| autogiro when in 
first 


ens were blase about ordinary air- 


Register 
weave a zig-zag pattern in the Hawk- 
eye skies. 





| Fair grounds. 


| year. 





Queer Bird. Iowa's 2,500,000 had 


193l1—one of the | 
seven delivered in America—it | 
oined The Register and Tribune air 
leet, fourth in its aerial service. 


Nervous. lIowa’s cows and chick- 





They had seen three other 
Tribune monoplanes 


lanes. 
and 


But they were vaguely un- 
sasy about the flying windmill that 
anded like a monstrous rooster hop- 
ying down from a fence post. 





Good News III 


Curious. Their nervousness 
passed after the pioneer autogiro, in 
response to insistent invitations, vis- 
ited every one of Iowa’s 99 county 
seat towns (and many another) giv- 





ing Iowa and Iowans a new concept 
of aviation. 

First Hop. Thousands of cau- 
tious Iowans enjoyed their first air- 
plane hop in The Register and Tribune 
autogiro, because it struck them as an 
airplane they could rely upon, pre- 
cisely as they rely upon The Register 
It was sound psycholo- 
of ideas. 


and Tribune. 
gy, a natural association 

Sideline. Flying windmills are only 
a sideline} for The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. It deals principally in 
news and advertising. In this state, 
which still has money* to spend, The 
Register and Tribune advertising col- | 





umns stimulate 230,000 Iowa families 
to buy merchandise. 


7The first elephant to betome a perma- 
also im- 





nent resident of the state was | 
| ported by The Register and Tribune. She 
is now the star boarder at the Iowa State 





Des Moines 
last 


spent $2,500,000 for 
and Tribune subscriptions 


*Towans 


Register 
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Meyer’s Post 


When the Democratic Party lost the 
1928 Presidential election, John Jacob 
Raskob financed and Charles Michelson 
directed from Washington a resourceful 
propaganda bureau which was largely re- 
sponsible for keeping the blood of life 
flowing through the palsied Democracy, 
had not a little to do with the election of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1932. With 
this knowledge in mind, many an observer 
guessed that one or both major political 
parties would be bidding when the Wash- 
ington Post, once the capital’s most influ- 
ential morning paper, was auctioned at a 
receiver's sale fortnight ago (Time, June 
12). For an unnamed principal, Lawyer 
George E. Hamilton bid $825,000, got the 
paper. He said he would identify the 
purchaser when the Court confirmed the 
sale. Last week he did. New owner of the 
Post: Eugene Meyer, President Hoover's 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

There seemed te be no question about 
the motive of the Meyer purchase: a pub- 


lishing springboard for a G. O. P. come- 
back in 1936. Although he has been a 


banker all his life, a government officer 
since 1917, Publisher Meyer showed con- 
siderable editorial sagacity in his first 
move as owner of the Post. He had news 
of his ownership withheld until 10 p. m. 
Rival afternoon papers were on the freight 
with the story next day. 


- ° 


Champa Street’s Lady 

Denver’s Champa Street shrilled one 
day last week with the din of hundreds 
of urchins pushing their way to the front 
of the Denver Post building. At the head 
of the line each youngster was given two 
ice cream cones, a handful of cakes, a 
hearty invitation te come up the line 
again for more. This was the Post’s An- 
nual Free Ice Cream & Cake Party for 


Denver’s children. The Post that day 
front-paged hot weather reports from 
other parts of the U. S. urder the bie 
black headline: COLORADO IS 
COOLER. . It announced plans for 
the Post’s annual sponsorship of a pil- 


grimage to the Mount of the Holy Cross 
where religious services are held before 
a rocky peak on which late melting snows 
in two ravines form a gigantic white cross. 
. .. Post delivery trucks continued to 
block traffic on Champa _ Street 
Everything was as usual. There was noth- 
ing to remind the Post reader that notori- 
ous Publisher Frederick Gilmer Bonfils 
had been dead for four months (TIME, 
Feb. 13); nothing to indicate that instead 
of “Bon’s” bushy grey head bowed over 
the massive desk in his office, there was 
now poised the attractive blonde head of 
his daughter Helen. Following more & 
more frequent visits to the office since her 
father’s death, she took complete charge 
last week, although the nominal publisher 
& editor is William C. Shepherd who was 
managing editor for 20 years. 

As boss of the Post big-framed 
Helen Bonfils, 38, starts without benefit 
of practical experience but with a reputa- 
tion for general good sense and ability 





Denver residents who might have looked 
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for a toning-down of the Post’s in- 
comparable blatancy were due to be dis- 
illusioned. Said practical Miss Bonfils: 
“Why should there be a change of policy 
when it has been successful for so long?” 

Publisher Bonfils & daughter were mu- 
tually devoted. She used to say, when his 
journalistic escapades aroused criticism: 
“Papa is so misunderstood.” Last week 
she said: “Papa’s spirit directs the Denver 
Post today just as much as it did when he 
was sitting right here.” According to Den- 
ver legend Helen Bonfils might have been 
married long ago but for her father “who 
chased away her suitors because he 
thought they wanted to marry for money.” 
Denver socialites have snubbed her but 
last year she was admitted to the Junior 
League. She might have been a profes- 
sional actress, had her father permitted it 
Until her father’s death, Helen Bonfils’ 
keenest interest was the University of 
Denver’s highly successful Civic Theatre 
in which she acted ably. To her regret 
she is a native not of Denver but of Man- 
hattan. 

Last week Miss Bonfils and four other 
executors filed an inventory of her father’s 
estate. It was valued at $8,200,266, mostly 
in shares of the family’s Boma Investment 
Co. One item of 2,151 capital shares of 


Colorado-African Expedition Inc. was 
valued at nothing. 
Success Story 

When an interviewer asked Publisher 


Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis what 
piece of music he would like to listen to 
on his deathbed, he promptly replied: 
“Hymn to the Night,’—the hymn written 
by Organist Hermann Kotzschmar, his fa- 
ther’s friend in Portland, Me. On his 
deathbed at “Lyndon,” his estate near 
Philadelphia, last week old Mr. Curtis, 
who would have been 83 on June 18, heard 
no music. Comatose, in the last grip of a 
heart ailment from which he had _ long 
suffered, he did not even see at his bedside 
his only daughter, Mrs. Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok;-his stepdaughter, Mrs. John 
Charles Martin and her husband, his news- 
paper-publishing partner. Two days later 
the great pipe organ downstairs on 
which Mr. Curtis liked to improvise for a 
few minutes before breakfast (sitting on 
a special stool because he was short), 
breathed the strains of “Hymn to the 
Night”? while the Men’s Singing Club o! 
Portland sang the words: “Softly now the 


light of day fades upon my _ sight 
away. Large among the floral pieces 


which banked the music room was one i? 
the shape of a harp, on which roses marked 
the notes of the first bars of the hymn 
In several cities seven other pipe organs 
gifts of Mr. Curtis, whispered the same 
peaceful melody that afternoon as his 
body was borne to its grave in West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

Cyrus Curtis’ death was a seque!, rather 
than an end, to a conventional U. S. suc 
cess story of monumental proportions. 
About ten years ago he gave authority over 
his rich magazines, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentle- 
man, to able Editor George Horace Lor 
mer. His newspapers, the’ Philadelphia 
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Public Ledgers, Inquirer and New York 
Evening Post are run by Stepson-in-Law 
Martin. Publisher Curtis contented himself 
in recent years largely with sailing up & 
down the Atlantic Coast on his steam 
yacht Lyndonia, summering at his beloved 
Camden, Me., eating simple fare like baked 
beans and fish cakes. Once in a great while 
he would wander into the office of New 
York Evening Post, invariably stopping at 
the cigar stand in the lobby to buy a copy 
of his paper for 3¢. As diffidently as an old 
man who wanted to ask the editor to print 
a letter about the flower beds in Central 
Park, he would venture through the edi- 
torial offices, exchanging nods with report- 









grateful for their recognition. Hardly ever 
did he go up to his penthouse on the roof 
of the Post building in which a French 
chef prepared’ luncheon every day in 
case Publisher Curtis should want it. 
Since the death of his second wife, Mrs. 
Kate Stanwood Pillsbury Curtis, in Phila- 
delphia a year ago, while he was gravely 
ill in the hospital with her, Publisher Cur- 
tis had rarely ventured away from home. 

Most U. S. schoolboys can recite the 
newsboy-to-tycoon story of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, as told by his son-in-law the late 
Edward William Bok,* but it is doubtful 
if he is a hero to many of those boys. Not 
that he was unworthy. On the contrary, 
every turn of his career provides a text 
fora sermon on honesty, thrift, diligence, 














and it may well be the fault of his biogra- 
phers—Cyrus Curtis has never been 
brought as vividly to life as one might 
expect of a man whose properties were 
capitalized at $40,000,000, did better than 
$100,000,000 business in 1930, and who in 
1925, when income taxes were made pub- 
lic, had’ an income of some _ $5.000- 
00—as big as Rockefeller’s, Ford’s, Mel- 
lon’s. If he had human frailties or a sense 
of humor, the public did not know about 
them. If he had genius in addition to his 
Horatio Alger traits, there was only the 

















cess in dollars. 

From the time he began his first im- 
portant publishing venture, The Tribune 
& Farmer, in Philadelphia in 1879 (this 
lollowed a series of smaller-scale efforts, 
jobs as advertising solicitor, circulation 
tustler, etc. etc.) to the day when he could 
iddress an audience of 8,000,000, Pub- 
isher Curtis never swung a crusader’s 
word. Like himself his publications were 
imple, eminently respectable, ultra con- 
ervative, 100% American. It was Pub- 
lisher Curtis’ idea that the Satevepost, 
which he bought in 1897 for $1,000 when 
thad a circulation of 2,000, should preach 
the romance of honest toil.+ Ladies’ 
Home Journal, as nearly everyone knows, 
Was originated and long edited by the 
publisher’s first wife, Louisa Knapp 
Curtis, She had scoffed at the poor 
quality of the women’s column in Tribune 
& Farmer, offered to write a better one 
terself. Her column grew to a supplement, 
then to a whole magazine. 

Many are the stories documenting Pub- 
lisher Curtis’ belief in adv ertising. Before 
he Satevepost earned a penny he had 
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*A Man From Maine—Scribner. 
On the cover of last week’s Satevepost, for the 


it time appeared the portrait of a contributor, 
Its. Helen Wills Moody. 










ers whose names he did not know, looking 





perseverance, kindliness, charity. But— 


ircumstantial evidence of his colossal suc- 
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@ Eavesdrop a bit on fairway gossip and 
you'll find the Champion winning new 
friends by the hardest test of all—actual 
play. Built for a purpose and not for a 
price, the material and construction of 
this new ball have gained the confidence 
of the most exacting average players. 
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MADE FOR THE AVERAGE GOLFER 
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Stop 


FUSSING 


™ Do you waste hours going from one little job to 
another .. . muddling along. . . nothing really done 
when you’re through? Don’t chide yourself for inef- 


ficiency. Maybe it’s only nerves. 


Why not steady down, and feel better for it? Maybe 
the doctor has already told you to avoid stimulants. 
Try dropping caffeine out of your diet for two weeks. 


Not coffee. Just caffeine. Switch to Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . blend of finest Brazilian and 
Colombian coffees . . . 97% caffeine-free. Check your 


own reactions. 


If you like a full, hearty taste . . . make it strong. 
Enjoya second or third cup... drink it when you like. 
Sleep, nerves, digestion, and coordination will all im- 
prove. And you'll never go back to ordinary coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! ra 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 7 o& op 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag - % 6, 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee Tk og 
and health. Use this coupon. fw 
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poured $1,000,000 into it, largely in ad- 
vertising and promotion. Once he bought 
a full page in the New York Sun to catch 
the eve ofa big potential advertiser in Man- 
hattan who had refused to listen to Curtis 
advertising salesmen. Of patent medicine 
advertising, Publisher Curtis would have 
none, and once in the old days, when there 
was no money to meet the month’s pay- 
rolls, he is said to have returned a check 
for $18,000 to a would-be advertiser of 
medicines. Cigaret advertising also was 
taboo (Mr. Curtis smoked cigars) until 
1930 when hard times had squeezed the 
fat old Post from its 272-page high, to 
below 100 pages. 

Mr. Curtis’ gifts to hospitals, music in- 
stitutions, schools and charities were in- 
calculably large. To a friend who was 
discussing his philanthropies with him not 
long ago Publisher Curtis remarked cryp- 
tically: “When I die my friends will be 
surprised at the size of my fortune.” 
That surprise remained unsprung last week 
when the Curtis will was filed. His per- 
sonal estate and his income from his pub- 
lications he left to his daughter, Mrs. Bok. 
His stock in the publishing companies 
(presumed to be controlling interest) he 
left in care of seven trustees including 
Mrs. Bok, her sons Cary & Curtis, John 
C. Martin, Editor Lorimer, and two officers 
of his companies. The trustees were en- 
joined not to sell Mr. Curtis’ common 
stock in Curtis Publishing Co. except in 
“some extraordinary contingency.” No 
such injunction affected his stock in Curtis- 
Martin newspapers. Unaccountably last 
week Curtis Publishing Co. common stock 
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Suicides Up 

Some customers are always trying to 
cheat the insurance companies, comp!ained 
delegates to the American Life Convention 
in Chicago last week. Some cheat by com- 
mitting suicide, some by hiding disabilities 
from which they soon die. Insurance com- 
pany doctors by keeping alert may detect 
many a disease-hiding applicant. As for 
suicides, which have steadily increased 
throughout the world, Frederick Ludwig 
Hoffman who has been studying the statis- 
tics for Prudential Insurance Co. last week 
suggested more preventive organizations 
like the National Save-a-Life League and 
Vienna’s Advisory Centre for Those Weary 
of Life (Time, Dec, 7, 1931; June 13, 
1932). Such organizations try to get jobs 
for would-be suicides, cheer up the 
wretched, cure the diseased. ; 

In last week’s Spectator (insurance 
tradepaper) Dr. Hoffman presented his 
annual review of U. S. suicides. In 1932, 
he estimated, 23,000 people killed them- 
selves and another 33,000 tried to do so. 
Popular methods were illuminating gas 
(most popular), jumping from buildings 
and bridges, hanging, shooting, poisoning. 

The average suicide rate for 100 cities 
in 1932 was 21.3 per 100,000 population 
which has been surpassed in all U. S. his- 
tory only by the 21.5 rate of 1908, a post- 
panic year. Since 1923, when the rate 
was 14.8, there has been no remission in 
the incidence of U. S. suicides. The rate 
was 17.9 for 1928; 18.1 for 1929; 19.9 for 
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banking facilities extend- 
ing to the larger produc- 
ing centers of the West, 


the Crocker First insti- 
tutions at the Port of 
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world-wide distribution 


of Western products. 
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1930; 20.5 for 1931. Davenport, Iowa, | ——— 
had the highest city rate (50.3) last year. 
Of the nation’s five largest cities, Los | Spat 
Angeles at 28.8 had the highest rate. Com- In M: 
mented Dr. Hoffman: “Just as there isa | yiv< en 
concentration of homicide deaths in the |." ' : 
South, there is apparently a concentration sid i % 
of suicide deaths on the Pacific Coast. . ee , 
Year after year the Pacific Coast cities |’ 
show higher rates as to which no satis. } ... 
factory explanation has yet been forth J\8are 
coming.” In Fa 
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Pregnant Men 


Last week a Manhattan cancer special- 
ist announced a positive method of detect- 
ing a teratoma of the testicle, which is a 
monstrous kind of pregnancy in men. The 
test is precisely the test for pregnancy in 














women. Taxpay 

Men, of course, cannot bear babies de- | Jp Ne 
spite the romantic notions called couvade, jj¢akis ; 
whereby the father writhes in bed when [uy the 
the mother goes through labor. But men |yhich he 





may harbor the elements of muscle, skin, 
hair, cartilage and organs which go to 
make up a baby. The monstrosity’s fa- 
vorite nest is a testicle. In itself the 
teratoma is not dangerous. But its parts, 
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; , the mone’ 
being embryonic in nature, may at any down agai 
provocation burst into a rage of growth. font inci 
Then a man has a wild cancer sending its J, ad a h 
buds throughout his system and early fia, “6 
recognition of the monstrosity, its prompt siformed 
abortion by x-ray and castration, become va pay 
Important. ficer: “) 








Dr. Russell Sweetser Ferguson of Man- 
hattan’s Memorial Hospital got the clue 
for his teratoma detector from Dr. Bern- 
hard Zondek, German Jew now without a 


ior in Poli 
windler yw 









job (Time, June 5). Dr. Zondek and Dr Shirts 
Selmar Aschheim, his colleague, found 

that the pituitary gland of women en- In Mar 
larges during pregnancy and produces two [°*8¢ Be 
sex hormones, Prolan A and Prolan B. As J" shirts t¢ 





aited for 
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melled sn 


soon as a woman begins to gesiate a baby 
she begins to create those hormones, and 
they promptly appear in her urine. 








A sexually immature female mouse in- tuck, fou 
jected with a concentrate of the urine ot ‘4 hy 
idewalk. 





pregnancy will in four days begin to pro- 
duce eggs precisely as if she were full 
grown. The seminal vesicles of an im- 
mature male mouse similarly treated will 
grow large. This Aschheim-Zondek test 
for pregnancy is delicate and practically 
infallible. 

If pregnant women produce Prolan A 
and Prolan B, perhaps men with terato- 
mata might produce the same sex hor- 
mones. In Manhattan Dr. Ferguson was 
excited by this surmise as was Dr. Zondek 
in Germany. Dr. Ferguson pounced 
on the premise. Memorial Hospital gave 
him plenty of teratoma cases and et 
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abled Dr. Ferguson to announce last week Noe 
(in the American Journal of Cancer) that }\0Se 
the hormone test for teratomata is 98% Tn Oklal 
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positive. It detects a testicular monstros 
ity within three weeks of the onset of the 
swelling. The younger the teratoma, that 
is, the more primitive the fetal elements, 
the stronger is the hormone reaction. 
“Adult” tumors give weak reactions be- 
cause their contents are bits cf fully 
formed body parts. 
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“Time brings all things. 


Spat . 

In Manhattan, a woman asked a Union 
News employe at the Pennsylvania Depot 
jor information about a train. When he 
aid he did not know, she spat in his face. 
He retaliated. 







Cigaret 

In Fairfield, Conn. John Vargo, who 
ad sworn off tobacco for 38 years, ac- 
epted a cigaret from a friend, smoked it 
while he drove home. The smoke got in 
tis eyes. He lost control of the automo- 
ile, ran off the road, was taken to the 
hospital with three broken ribs, a bruised 
head. 


Taxpayer 

In New York City, Cobbler Chris 
listakis agreed to lend a stranger $60 to 
yay the tax on $900 worth of tobacco 
vhich he said the Government was with- 
jolding from him. The stranger told him 
obring the money to an address on Centre 
Street which he described as ‘the Govern- 
nent tax building.” Listakis arrived with 
the money, gave it to the tobacconist, sat 
down against a carved lion while his friend 
wnt inside for the “release papers.” He 
aited a half-hour, grew exasperated, went 
uside. “Could you tell me,” he asked a 
niformed officer, “where is the place that 
ou pay taxes on tobacco?” Said the 
ificer: “What do you want to pay taxes 
ior in Police Headquarters?” The shrewd 
windler was gone. 


Shirts 

In Manhattan, Albert Mailloux and 
beorge Beauchamp delivered a truckload 
{shirts to Dresswell Shirts, Inc. As they 
aited for the store to open, a coupé drew 
i) behind them, then sped away. Mailloux 
melled smoke, ran to the rear of the 
tuck, found a sizzling bomb planted in 
he shirts. He grabbed it, hurled it to the 
‘dewalk. It landed at the feet of By- 
‘ander Bernard Witt, exploded, blew him 
ito the air, broke his leg. 


Song 

In Montreal, Louis Philippe Sauvageau, 
bless longshoreman exhilarated by sum- 
itt sunshine, singing birds, green grass, 
‘tolled down St. James Street singing 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” As 
¢ launched into the chorus a constable 
proached, listened, arrested him for beg- 
tng without a permit. 


Nose 
Ih Oklahoma City, Okla., George T. 


Nichols’ infected nose swelled to twice its 
tormal size. Claiming the infection was 
dused by a shaving brush he had bought 
italocal store, he sued the store for $so.- 
00, Said he: “It is a great humiliation 
“carry around an infected’ nose; no one 
“mteel frank and free with his family and 
inends under such conditions.” 





TEST No.1O 


PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KILLS INSECTS 
QUICKER THAN 
YOU CAN SAY 
‘JACK ROBINSON" 












































































Dr. Seuss 


With a Few 
Swift Motions 


The Schick Repeating Razor 
leaves face smooth, and fresh. 


A pull, 
a push, 
a new 
blade’s 
int 





See it at 
leading 
stores, 


There’s no other razor on the market like this one! 
When a new blade is needed a shimmering keen edge 
slides into place instantly.’ And it’s quick to clean. Hold 
razor head under faucet, give ita shake. Complete with 
20 blades $5. New clip of 20 blades 75c. That’s economy!\ 


* 
5 j ' Repeating 
Product of the MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 230 Park Ave., New York (Phone, VAnderbilt 3-8800) 


fhe Perfect Graduation Gift) | You Pens LastLonger 


A fitting reminder of graduation 
day and a constant help for years 
to come. 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A wealth of constantly needed infor They do not corrode or rust 


mation instantly available. The best ‘T HE name “Gillott” has stood for 
abridged dictionary. 106,000 entries, quality for over 100 years. Many 
hundreds of new words, 1,268 pages, different styles for sale by leading 
1,700 illustrations. New Low Prices. ‘ ‘ v 










































STAINLESS STEEL 


Fhe stationery stores and artist supply 
Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; houses. Send us 9c in stamps for a 
Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; savuple set for general use: 24¢ for 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. At your drawing purposes (carbon steel). 
bookseller’s or from the publish 


We ee | SOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Ltd. 


G, & C. MERRIAM CoO, 


ne. 93 Chambers St. New York City 
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Ps pLocKED! 


for Brewing BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Ss 1791, a French chemist named Le 
Blanc found the secret of making sodium car- 


bonate from common salt. For the first time, 
it became possible to produce alkali cheaply, 
in commercial quantities. 


Thrilled, the discoverer put his life’s savings 
into the construction of a manufacturing 
plant. 

But hands soon to be bathed in a royal fam- 
ily’s blood were raised in conservative dis- 


approval. The Committee on Public Safety 
investigated. It condemned the large scale 
production of sodium carbonate as pernicious 


to the welfare of society. It confiscated Le 
Blanc’s establishment and the first fruits of his 
efforts. 

Le Blanc, himself, broken by his misfor- 
tune, finally was granted asylum in the gov- 


ernment poorhouse. There, unable to face the 
obstinacy of the world, he took his own life. 


Yer, Le Blanc’s discovery did not die. The 


international alkali industry has survived rev- 
olutions, poorhouses and suicides. Probably 
every reader of this page has baking soda in 
his kitchen and bicarbonate in his bathroom. 


It is that very persistency of young, liberal 
aggressive thinking that guarantees that the 
world will continue to go on. 


In the age-old conflict between flint-and- 


steel and matches, wooden ships and iron, 
brooms and vacuum cleaners, tradition-for- 


tradition’s-sake eventually yields to the youth- 
ful concept that knows no tradition. 


Because Liberty magazine is published 
by such a youthful generation . . . because it 


is editorially devoted to the liberal-thinking 
viewpoint in our population... Liberty is, we 
believe, rooted deeply in the most irresistible 
current of the life of the nation. 


Hox. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


U. S. CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO 
CoNnGRESSMAN YOUNG WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


73 
Some very important articles have 
been printed in your magazine, and 
your editorials are always exceedingly 
well worth reading. It is my opinion 
that there is a great field for a liberal weekly selling at 
the low price of Liberty. I know of no magazine with 
the opportunity to perform real and needed public 
service that is afforded you by the continuance and ex- 
pansion of your present editorial policy. More power 
” 
to you. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS, Pu.D. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Editor, American Fournal of Sociology 


Proressor FARIS WRITES TO LiBerry: 


a 
HERE is no question of the influence 
and importance to be exerted by an 
aggressive liberal magazine that can be widely read.” 


NORMAN B. BARR, D.D. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pastor, Olivet Institute Church, Chicago. Aw 
thor: A Catechism of the Church; Plain 
Talks to Young Folk; The Gospel 
For An Age of Anarchy. 


Dr. BARR WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


“cc 
Son plans are worthy and promise success. If I am 
not mistaken, we are entering on an era when liberalism 
will be more powerful than at any other time in our 
history.” 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





State of Steel 


Steel is proverbially a “feast or famine” 
industry. Last week National Steel dou- 
bled its dividend. U. S. Steel reported a 
65,241-ton rise in its backlog of unfilled 
orders to 1,929,815 tons. Operations for 
the industry as a whole jumped to 45% 
of capacity—highest rate in more than 
two years.* Cheery indeed are steelmen 
when their backlogs keep swelling while 
their furnaces grow hotter. 

Brightest spot in the steel picture is 
motor-making Detroit. Thence has come 
the bulk of the demand that more than 
tripled steel operations in the last three 
months.+ Makers of automobile steel like 
National Steel (only major unit to pay 


dividends throughout the Depression) 
have come nearest to feasting. In the 
Detroit district steel operations have 


surged up to nearly 80% of capacity. 

In Cleveland where plants were boom- 
ing at 77% of capacity, talk of steel mer- 
gers was sprouting again last week—sure 
sign of a jubilant industry. It concerned 
no Bethlehem-Youngstown merger but it 
did deal with the scattered relics of Cyrus 
Eaton’s industrial empire—big Republic 
with small ($34,000,000) Otis Steel and 
smallish ($54,000,000) Corrigan-McKin- 
ney Steel. Interest was added to this re- 
port by the fact that a block of 50,000 
shares of Cliffs Corp. which controls Cor- 
rigan-McKinney was included in the col- 
lateral that Cyrus Eaton put up for a big 
loan from Chase National Bank in 1931. 
Chase auctioned ofi that collateral this 
week. 

Operations in the biggest steel districts 
—Pittsburgh and Chicago—have dragged 
down the U. S. average. Most companies 
can break’ even at 35 to 40% of capacity 
but for only a few will this mean a second 
quarter profit. Low April operations will 
more than offset the recent expansion. 
Nevertheless, U. S. Steel preferred was 
last week within a few points of par and 
the common at 56 had more than doubled 


its Old Deal low. 


In Birmingham, mills were running at 
about the average for the industry, in 
Youngstown slightly above at 48%. But 
what concerned steelmen most last week 
was prices and wages. Buyers last week 
found it nearly impossible to place orders 
for the third quarter. There were per- 
sistent reports that a 10% wage raise on 
July 1 would be the signal for a general 
upping of all steel prices. 


If steelmen have eyed Detroit with 
pleasure in the past two months, they 
have also eyed it with alarm. There H. M. 
Naugle and A. J. Townsend have a plant 


*The Annalist, which holds the New Deal to be 
ho unmixed blessing, observed last week: ‘“Pres- 
ent indications are that the first week of June 
found the level of general business activity .. . 
back to the 1921 depression low point, an indica- 
tion which, however, most people will choose to 
subordinate to the more startling indication that 
if the [New York] Times weekly business index 
continues to increase at its present rate it will be 
back to normal by August.” 

tLast week General Motors Corp. announced 
that its car sales (to owners) in May were 20% 
above April, 35 % above May 1932 and equal to 
July 1931. 


a-building. Messrs. Naugle & Townsend 
once revolutionized a good section of the 
industry with their continuous sheet steel 
rolling mill—only new steel-making proc- 
ess adopted by the industry in the past 41 
years. And steelmen knew that what they 
had done once they might do again. The 
new Naugle-Townsend plant is to test the 
commercial possibilities of casting steel 
by the rotary method. Chief advantages: 

1) It eliminates three steps from mol- 
ten steel to finished product—ingots, soak- 
ing pits, blooming mills. 

2) It makes non-dendritic (homogene- 
ous) steel. In a cast ingot the interior 
pressure created by the more rapidly cool- 
ing exterior forms segregated crystalline 
structures which may weaken the steel. 

3) It is more efficient—about 20% of 
an ordinary bloom is cropped off to re- 
move flaws against 2% in rotary casting. 

4) Its electric furnaces are charged with 














W orld Te legram 
Epwarp A. Crawrorb, M. D. 


The Board of Trade asked questions. 
(See col. 3) 


scrap steel, the only raw material re- 
quired. If successful, the process would 
permit the highly concentrated steel in- 
dustry to erect small, relatively inexpen- 
sive plants near consuming centres, which 
are almost always large scrap producers. 

Rated by the industry as first-class steel 
engineers, Messrs. Naugle & Townsend 
rot their big start when Andrew William 
Mellon put $7,000,000 into their sheet 
steel rolling mill. American Rolling Mill 
(whose experiments along the same line 
were well advanced) finally bought the 
plant and patents, and Messrs. Naugle & 
Townsend promised to stay out of the steel 
business for five years. With $2,000,000 as 
their share of the profits, they departed on 
a leisurely trip around the world. Then, 
under the beneficent eye of Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., old friends from rolling mill 
days, they went to work on rotary casting. 
Steelmen thought last week that Timken 
had at least a keen if not substantial in- 
terest in the new Naugle-Townsend plant 
where everything revolves. 


Prescription for Rye? 


Last week the business conduct com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
sent a questionnaire to brokers, asking 
for lists of all open accounts in rye of 
over 100,000 bu. Reason: suspicion of an 
attempted corner in rye. Grainmen scouted 
the idea of even a technical corner, but 
none of them denied that a major opera- 
tion in the rye market had by last week 
boosted the price of that grain from 48¢ 
to over 61¢. 

The operator who stirred up the Board 
of Trade was that most scorned of all 
speculators, a doctor. Edward A. Craw- 
ford. M. D., graduated in 1911 from the 
medical school of Valparaiso University, 
is not, however, a consulting room specu- 
lator. Some years ago he practiced medi- 
cine in Jacksonville, Fla., then moved to 
New Orleans, gave up writing prescrip- 
tions and began writing market orders. 
In 1919 with a small stake, said to have 
been $800 made on the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, he shifted the scene of his 
unmedical operations to Manhattan. 

Five feet three inches high, weighing 
nearly 125 lb., a man who dislikes to- 
bacco, is indifferent to good clothes and 
almost as indifferent to statistics, he is a 
trader with a co!d eye for a market profit. 
Totally lacking in the flush speculator’s 
flair for spending but showing a magnifi- 
cent willingness to take risks, he has been 
long and short on a big scale in most com- 
modities, many stocks. He engages ex- 
tensively in the very risky business of 
writing puts and calls. He made a for- 
tune (reputedly $2,000,000) in the post- 
War boom, was cleaned out in 1921. Since 
then he has been credited with several 
killings, debited with severe beatings. 

Last year he attracted notice with sev- 
eral big and profitable deals in cotton. 
Congress, prying into short sales, found 
him to have been short at one time 16,800 
shares of Auburn Automobile Co. at the 
right time. Last March he invaded sugar, 
supposedly rode up with it from to 
1.25¢, cleared $2,000,000 

He is reported to have bought and taken 
delivery in May on 4,000,000 bu. of rye, 
now stored in warehouses—about half of 
the visible supply in the U. S. If he tries 
to get a corner grainmen prophesy that 
he will take a beating; conversely, talk of 
a corner may contribute to his profits. 
Last week he maintained his usual canny 
silence, for the time being in Florida which 
possesses not only good telephone connec- 
tions with Chicago but also real estate 
well suited to‘his talents 


—— » 
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Chicago Hotels 


“At Chicago the hotel was bigger than 
other hotels, and grander. There were 


pipes without end for cold water which 
ran hot, and for hot water which would 
not run at all. . . . Men in those regions 

. make their plans on a large scale, and 
they who come after them fill up what 
has been wanting at first. Those taps of 
hot and cold water will be made to run 
by the next owner . if not by the 
present.” —Anthony Trollope, 1862. 

In 1871 while the Chicago fire was 
roaring down on his Tremont House, John 
Burroughs Drake rushed out and bought 
another hotel, taking a chance that it 
would be saved. It was. John Drake lived 
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to build a conservative business reputation 
and a hotel fortune which he left to his 
two sons. They built the Blackstone which 
became the most famed hotel west of the 
Alleghenies and the Drake which was 
probably their undoing. For last year 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. fore- 
closed on the Blackstone and last April 
started proceedings to foreclose on the 
Drake. Last week old John Drake’s sons 
Tracy Corey and John Burroughs Jr., now 
grown old in the business, were fighting 
to stay in the hotel that bears their name. 

Until last year the Brothers Drake held 
a contract to manage the Drake Hotel for 
$40,000 a year, plus living expenses for 
them and their families and 10% of all 
profits in excess of dividends. After $300,- 
ooo of back taxes had accumulated, the 
stockholders, including Architect Benja- 
min Marshall (of both the Blackstone and 
Drake), Vincent Bendix and the Mc- 
Cormick estate, put through a voluntary 
reorganization. Metropolitan Life ex- 
tended its $4,000,000 mortgage and $180,- 
coo in defaulted interest and loaned the 
hotel enough to clean up the taxes. As 
their contribution the Brothers Drake tore 
up their old contract calling for a cut in 
the profits, took instead a new one pro- 
viding for $15,000 each for their services 
in an ‘administrative and advisory” ca- 
pacity, living expenses including nine 
rooms each and the right to entertain “a 
reasonable number of guests.” 

Despite the reorganization Metropolitan 
Life lost patience and the Drake went into 
receivership. The receiver, holding con- 
tract-breaking powers and no particular 
regard for the Drake Brothers’ feelings, 
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promptly ordered them to pay for their 
own parties and furthermore pay rent. 
When the Drakes did neither, the receiver 
sought court sanction to oust them. The 
Brothers Drake and their wives also went 











Acme 


Tracy Corey DRAKE 


The receiver sought to oust him. 


to court, arguing that the contract was an 
operating charge and therefore a prior lien 
on the property. Last week while the 
courts pondered the case, the Drakes were 
still in their nine-room suites. 

Since the futile reorganization last year 












markable alloy. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Your modern refrigerator may now be 
equipped with flexible metal ice trays made 
of beautiful corrosion-resistant ALLEGHENY 
METAL ... the same brilliant, everlasting 
alloy that is universally used by metal fab- 
ricators for equipment subject to rust or acid 
corrosion ... typical of the thousands of 
unusual but practical applications for this re- 


WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 
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; THE 
“TIME-TESTED 
STAINLESS 


ALLOY 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 
SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 


Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan PIPE 


& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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Architect Benjamin Marshall has really 
run the Drake. An assiduously bohemian 
gentleman in a flowing black tie, he lives in 
a famed pink house on the shores of Lake 
Michigan in Wilmette. His particular joys 
are a ship-cabin tap-room and a handsome 
table that sinks through the floor. Ben 
Marshall lightened the tone of the Drake, 
installed an oyster bar, started serving so¢ 
buffet lunches and $1 buffet Thursday 
night dinners which were jammed all last 
winter. It was also Ben Marshall & 
friends who, under a lease from Metro- 
politan Life, reopened the Blackstone last 
month. A quiet, palm-cluttered, expensive 
place, where total charge accounts used 
to run as high as $80,000 a month, the 
Blackstone was completely refurbished 
for the Fair. Rates were cut 30% but old 
Blackstoners were startled to find an 
orchestra and dance floor in the grill. 


If the Century of Progress means busi- 
ness for any one in Chicago it means 
business for hotelmen. Since the Fair 
opened last month demand for rooms has 
jumped 30% to 40%. Most of the pick 
up has been due to conventions, of which 
Chicago expects 1,000 before the Fair is 
over.* Bona fide Fair-goers have not 
turned up in large numbers as yet and 
hotels have been unable even to guess at 
what volume of business will develop 
through the summer. Rates in higher- 
priced hotels are generally down 25% to 
35% from last year (and 1929). Low- 
priced hotels have not reduced. 

Because only six of Chicago’s 20 major 
hotels have avoided receivership or bank- 
ruptcy since the Depression, Chicago hotel- 
men are thankful indeed for the Fair. Two 
solvent hotels are: 


The Palmer House. Just 13 days be- 
fore John Drake scampered out of the 
path of the fire to buy himself a new hotel, 
Potter Palmer swung wide the-doors of 
Chicago’s finest hostelry. Like most of 
Chicago it was burned to the ground. But 
the grizzled bon-vivant who had sold his 
drygoods store to Levi Leiter and Marshall 
Field because he thought his days were 
numbered, lived to see a new Palmer 
House become Chicago’s first world-famed 
hotel. Its barber shop (floor studded with 
silver dollars) set the fashion for every 
first-class saloon west of the Mississippi. 
Gourmets of the 1880’s smacked their 
chops over the Palmer House’s saddles of 
venison and buffalo steaks. 

The finest publicity the old Palmer 
House ever had was provided by Potter 
Palmer’s wife. From her great castellated 
mansion on Lake Shore Drive she drove 
Chicago society for 40 years. There she 
entertained Edward of Wales for whose 
favor as Edward VII of Britain she later 
waged mighty social campaigns in London. 
Potter Palmer took little part in his beau- 
teous wife’s gyrations, often slipped away 
from levees to spend an evening with his 
cronies. His mile of State Street real estate 
grew vastly more important than the hotel. 
The present Palmer House, a leading com- 


*Some of the conventions: American Peony 
Association, Ancient Order of Biberbians m™ 
America, The Maccabees Great Camp of Illinois, 
Mystic Order of Veiled Prophets of the En- 
chanted Realm, International Purity Congress, 
International Turkey Club, American Rabbit & 
Cavy Breeders Association, Concentrated Order 
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Where Nature stoved. 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
@= CRUDE OIL &O 

from which the Worlds 

finest motor oils are made 








AMAZING pre 


ERE’s a mystery! Why did Nature 
H favor one of her crude oils—Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude—by giving it 
special qualities? How did she come to 
store a// of this special crude oil in the 
area shown above? No one knows the 
answers, 

But it’s no mystery at all why men 
and motors prefer motor oils refined 
from this Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
These oils save money and machines. The 
qualities Nature put in the crude persist 
2 the refined motor oils. Pennsylvania 
oils are better oils from the ground up. 

The great heat developed in modern 
motors is an enemy which oil must fight 
first-hand. Pennsylvania motor oils, sold 
under the Association emblem, have a 
triple defense against it! 

The first defense is a high Viscosity 
Index—great resistance to change of 
body when heated. This means, simply, 
that Pennsylvania oils don’t thin out as 
much as others. They preserve a full film 


of protection against friction. That means 


a definite saving to you in repair bills. 
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PERMIT NUMBER 


Made from 
the highest grade crude oil'in the world 





COPYRIGHT 1932 BY PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE Oll ASSOCIAT 


WHAT THIS EMBLEM MEANS TO YOU 
This emblem gives you 4 important safeguards: 
(1) No adulteration—the oil is made 100% 
from Pennsyloania Grade Crude; (2) Enforce- 
ment of new high minimum standards set by the 
Association to meet the requirements of modern 
motors; (3) Supervision by national inspection 
force; (4) Analyses by the research laboratory of 
the Association at State College, Pennsyloania. 

Each refiner has his own individual proc- 
esses, and each claims distinctive advantages 
for his own particular brand of finished oil. 
Each brand is the individual maker’s guarantee 
of quality. But all oils using the Association 
emblem share the fundamental advantages of a 


better raw material—Pennsyloania Grade Crude. 


FROM THE 


Second, these oils absorb heat and 
literally carry it away from moving 
parts. Science calls this quality Specific 
Heat. Pennsylvania oils have it to the 
highest degree. It helps you get longer 
life from your car. That makes savings 
that are well worth while. 

The third defense brings direct, im- 
mediate saving. Pennsylvania motor oils 
resist vaporization. They havelowvolatil- 

y- That means they don’t “cook away.” 
You don’t have to spend money for so 
many extra quarts between oil changes. 

Get these benefits! Look for the Asso- 
ciation emblem, which has been adopted 
by the leading producers, refiners and 
marketers of Pennsylvania oils to pro- 
tect you. Notice that it says, “Member 
of Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation.” Notice that with it appears a 
You'll find 


100° A, Pennsylvania Motor ¢ il, protected 


definite permit number. 


by this emblem, on sale everywhere. 


Cruve Orn 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
Oil City, 


Copr. 1933, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi! Association, OilCity, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION, 


GROUND UP! 





10-DAY ALL-EXPENSE PLAN | 
of the 


Poland Spring 
| House 


| POLAND SPRING, MAINE 
and what it gives you for 


$ii4 $123 $130 $134 


from from from from 


NEW YORK PHILA. BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
Railroad fare from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Washington and return. 

Berth in Pullman from point of debarkation to 

Danville Junction, Maine, and return. 

Transportation from Danville Junction to the Hotel 

and back to that station upon departure. 

Room with bath and all meals at the Poland Spring 

House for 9 days, commencing with breakfast the 

day of arrival and terminating with dinner the day 

of departure. 
. Golf privileges on the best course in Maine, or 
bathing privilege at the lake. 
6. No charge for tennis. 

Take the ‘‘Down-Easter’’ from New York (Grand 
Central Terminal) on Tuesdays and Fridays. Return- 
ing Wednesdays and Sundays. 

The “Bar Harbor Express” from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 

| All details arranged in advance | 
| 
| 


| HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 

| South Poland, Maine 

Or Poland Spring Co., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Telephone Circle 7-2546 | 
Or any office of the following: *Ask Mr. Foster’ | 
Thos. Cook & Son -Wagon-Lits,Inc.,Ray- | 
mond-Whitcomb, Inc. Amer. Express C a oe 

Inquire “All-Expense Plan” via Eastern Steam- 





ship Lines, Inc., New York to Portland- Poland Spring 


ie 
ILBERLING 


REPORTS 


Penetrating beneath the surface, the 
SILBERLING REPORTS reveal the 
underlying economic trends. 

Continuous scrutiny of industries, 
commodity and security markets, 
banking and public finance makes for 
broad perspective, clear vision, correct 
decisions. 

Specimen Reports are available upon request 


SILBERLING RESEARCH 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


127 Montgomery Street - San Francisco 


Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 


iv.65-100 Babson Park, Mass. 


DEPILATORY “CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold. cream. Simply spread on and rinse off. 
ZIP Epilator—iT'S OFF because IT’S OUT only $2 
Permanently Destroys Hair 
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mercial hotel. was built in 1925 by the 
second generation of Palmers. 

The Congress made news one morn- 
ing last- winter when President Harry 
Livingston Kaufman paid off the !ast in- 
stalment of its bonded debt. 


Byfield. Although his four hotels are 
in receivership Ernest Lessing (‘‘Ernie’’) 
Byfield is today Chicago’s most famed 
hotel keeper. A shrewd and amusing busi- 
nessman whose friends range from Ad- 
miral Richard Evelyn Byrd to Accordion- 
ist Phil Baker, he owns the quiet, fashion- 
able Ambassador East, the gayer Ambassa- 
dor West where Ernie Byfield entertains 
leading stage and screen folk, the Sherman 














Keufmesn | & Fabry 


Cuicaco’s “ERNIE” ByYFIELD 


He is gay in the red. 


where Ben Bernie is master of ceremonies 
in the College Inn night club, and the Fort 
Dearborn, a low-priced house catering to 
railroad workers. Ernie Byfield is president 
of College Inn Products, Inc. (not in re- 
ceivership) which claims to have invented 
the tomato juice cocktail. Last year as a 
publicity stunt he imnorted 20 dozen 
penguin eggs. The Customs House 
promptly impounded the eggs for violation 
of the Federal law forbidding the importa- 
tion of wild fowl eggs. Wrote Ernie By- 
field to the Customs House: “Let me as- 
sure you that the penguin, even in its 
natural habitat, is not a wild bird. On the 
contrary, it is the most solemn member 
of the avian family. It goes about its 
business in a grave manner, its coloring is 
reminiscent of formal evening attire... .” 
He chuckles over the fact that his beaute- 
ous young wife thought that when the 
Press referred to him as a bibliophile, it 
meant that he was a Jew, which he is. 

Stevens. Chicago’s and the world’s 
biggest hotel, the Stevens (3.000 rooms, 
3,000 baths), is not only in receivership 
but the centre of a major financia! scandal. 
Built by James W. Stevens & family, it 
was largely financed by Stevens-controlled 
Illinois Life Insurance Co. which went to 
the wall as a result. And if there is any 
one thing beside the Depression that Chi- 
cago hotelmen can blame for their many, 
many woes, it was the building of this 
“biggest” hotel. 
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Downtown 


Last week in business districts throuzh- 
out the land the following were news: 


@ A liveried chauffeur in a limousine 
drove to Sing Sing prison and delivered 
a small oriental rug which was spread on 
the floor of a cell occupied by Saul Singer, 
executive vice president of the late Bank 
of United States (biggest U. S. bank ever 
to fail), serving three to six years for 
fenegling with the bank’s funds. The same 
day trial began to recover assessments of 
$25 a share from 170 stockholders of the 
failed bank, and Mr. Singer faced the 
prospect of a temporary vacation from 
his soft-carpeted cell to testify. 

@ Bell Telephone Securities Co. abruptly 
stopped selling American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock. Set up ten years ago 
when A. T. & T. wanted to enlarge the 
number of its stockholders to 400.000 
(number of A. T. & T. stockholders is 
now 700,000), the Securities Co. took 
orders from small investors, bought 
A. T. & T. stock in the market to fill the 
orders and resold it in small lots, gener- 
ally on the instalment plan. Reason for 
last week’s sudden cessation of business 
was the new Federal Securities Act (Time, 
June 12) which even great A. T. & T,, 
equipped with the best legal advice and 
famed for publicity of its operations, 
viewed with fear. Bell Securities will 
resume operations when and if it finds 
how it can do business under the law with- 
out undue risk. 


@ Just as John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
used his influence as biggest stockholder 
in Chase National Bank to mold its poli- 
cies to the temper of the times, so last 
week did his son-in-law start to trim his 
lhivestment Trust Equity Corp. to fit the 
New Deal (Time, June 12). As a step 
toward simplification, President David 
Meriwether Milton made an exchange offer 
for the publicly-owned stock in one of his 
subsidiaries. With the offer went a clear 
promise to register the company’s stock 
with the Federal Trade Commission as 
soon as the new Securities Act allowed, 
and a detailed 12-page prospectus. Bear- 
ing no hedge clause, it startled Wall Street 
with the statement: “No dealer, salesman 
or any other person is authorized to give, 
and no person is entitled to rely on, any 
other information or representations than 
those contained in this prospectus.” Esti- 
mated expense of the exchange: $50,000, 
of which $15,000 is for preparation and 
filing of the registration. 

@ In San Francisco President Harry H. 
Fair of Pierce, Fair & Co. announced that 
his firm was retiring from investment 
banking because it has been “legislated” 
out of business by the Federal Securities 
Act. 


@ More than once the target of bear 
raids, Chicago & North Western Ry. was 
reported one day last week to be contem- 
plating bankruptcy. The stock tumbled 
from $8.75 a share to $3.50. Within a 
few hours the reports were denied, the 
stock snapped back to $7.50. The New 
York Stock Exchange promptly started an 
investigation. But there was real am- 
munition for bearish rail operators in the 
fact that Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
did slip into bankruptcy, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe cut its preferred divi- 
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ISTAKES in judgment may be playful 
and harmless, or they may be serious and 
expensive ... as, for example, in the case of 
the advertiser who yields to the entreaties of the 
BULK-A-TEER® and buys great quantities of 
overstuffed, bloated circulation which can’t pos- 


sibly return him sales and profits in proportion 
to his investment. 


The Chicago Daily News has never manufac- 
tured or sold its circulation on a volume basis. 


Left to its own resources, any newspaper, it has 
been proved, will just naturally inhale a normal 
and a sufficient amount of circulation without 
the use of a pulmotor . . . all that is good for 
itself . . . or for its advertisers. So why, then, 
resort to “‘pre-dates”? Why invade Scatterville? 


TIME 


Photograph by Clyde Brown 


...or of course he might even use a grapefruit 


Upward of 400,000 right-minded Chicago fam- 
ilies of the right kind believe in The Chicago 
Daily News. The Chicago Daily News goes into 
these influential homes at the right time . . . in 
the evening, when homes are homes . . . not 
just ports of debarkation. 


This more than 400,000 sound circulation, 96% 
concentrated inside the Chicago forty-mile trad- 
ing area, will sell Chicago any good product con- 
sistently advertised in The Chicago Daily News. 
Why, then, buy excess, bloated, bulk-a-teer cir- 
culation that doesn’t work for you, when you 
know that The Chicago Daily News will do the 
job? Why ever try to play golf with a baseball? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
sd C hicages Creat Shame Veewrparper ! 


* BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. 


Copyright, 1933, The Chicago Daily News, Ine. 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertisin 10a } bvatives, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT- SAN FRANCISCO 
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dend from $5 to $3, first reduction since 
1901. Bullish operators joked about 
Baltimore & Ohio's new-found source ot 
revenue: leasing a locomotive to a Pitts- 
burgh brewery as an auxiliary boiler. 

@ Loud was the talk last fortnight that 
Postal and Western Union would soon 
cease their costly competition for the 
country’s telegraph business. Authority 
for the merger (now illegal) was contained 
in a rider to President Roosevelt’s railroad 
bill. Stock of International Telephone & 
Telegraph which owns Postal soared from 
$12 to $21 a share.* The rider was killed 
in conference, largely. Washington heard, 
because of the bitter opposition of Radio 
Corp. which depends on Western Union 
for its pick-up and delivery service and 
which was left out of merger plans. Wall 
Street, however, believed that by the end 
of the next session of Congress Western 
Union and Postal would be one. 


*One possible saving: 
duplicating offices. 


rentals on nearly 2,000 
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Morgan Finale 

Last week swart Inquisitor Ferdinand 
Pecora of the Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee wound up his efforts to pin 
scandal on J. P. Morgan & Co. by trying 
to prove that its partners had been evad- 
ing income taxes (see p. 13). Not content 
to let the inquiry end upon this note, the 
House of Morgan countered by making 
two statements. First was a memorandum 
submitted by John P. Morgan answering 
Mr. Pecora’s criticisms: 

1) That he and his partners had paid 
$51,000,000 in income taxes from 1917 to 
1929—$11,000.000 in the latter year—a 
substantial part of the total due to capital 
gains. Since 1930 their profits have all 
been wiped out by losses. . . Income 
taxes are, after all, payable upon income 
and not upon deficits.” 

2) That their common stock sales at 
cost amounted to less than 34% of their 
security business. In most cases the sale 


TO ALL VICE PRESIDENTS 


Factory equipment is sen- 
sitive to changes in weather. 
Atmospheric conditions can, 
and often do, spoil the whole 
day foramachine. Then re- 
jects pile up, production costs 


mount, complaints come in ers, textile mills, bakeries, 
laboratories and many others 
find it the best corrective for 
their particular weather dif- 


and company officials get 
old before their time. 
Control the climate and 
you control production—and 
Cigar and cigarette 


ficulties. 
profits. 


ARKS 


manufacturers use Certified 
Climate to keep tobacco uni- 
formly pliable. 
ers use Certified Climate to 
make better chocolates and 
glossy hard candies. 


Certified Climate improves 


CHARGE OF WEaTHER 


products, aids processes and 
increases human comfort. A 
bulletin has been prepared 
containing tables and other 
information concerning the 


Confection- 


Print- best atmospheric conditions 
for manufacturing and stor- 
ing many different products. 
A request on your business 
stationery will bring a copy 
by return mail,— there is no 


obligation incurred. 


30 years of air conditioning experience is at 
the disposal of engineers, architects, building 
or home owners. Parks engineers are ready to 
work with you to provide the climate best 
suited for your business or your comfort. 


CLIMATE 


PARKS=CRAMER CO. 
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price was fixed before there was any mar- 
ket for the stocks. “Every successful 
issuer, from the Government of the U. S. 
down, has had the experience of seeing its 
issues quoted above the issue price while 
the offering is still open. . . . It is not the 
practice of responsible bankers and dealers 
in pricing a new equity issue to charge all 
the traffic will bear—it would be inex- 
cusable to do so in an inflation market such 
as prevailed in 1929. ‘ud 

3) That their private customers were 
selected because of long business and 
personal relations, not for political in- 
fluence. ‘It seems extraordinary that . . . 
we should be taken to task . . . simply 
because chance has brought some of them 
into high office and mischance has impaired 
the fortunes of others.” 

4) That they have habitually made 
statements of condition to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and “are ready to be examined 
by the Federal Reserve bank at any time 
and as o!ten as may be desired.” 

Second statement came from Morgan 
Partner Russell Cornell Leffingwell. The 
Senate investigators were supposed to be 
engaged not in a scandal hunt but in an 
effort to find out how the financial system 
of the U. S. can be improved. Mr. Leffing- 
well’s statement was aimed at this ob- 
scured point. Coming at any less exciting 
time. it would undoubtedly have been 
front-page news. His points: 

@ In 1927 to counteract the beginnings 
of world deflation the Federal Reserve 
Bank lowered its discount rate which pro- 
duced stockmarket speculation without 
having much effect on business. 

¢ The Federal Reserve instead of raising 
its rate to stop wild speculation shilly- 
shallied all through 1928, till August 1929. 
@ Raising the discount rate in August 
1929, and the Hatry crisis in London, pre- 
cipitated the debacle which was spurred 
on in 1930 when the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
threw a monkey wrench into world com- 
merce, in 1931 by the failure of the 
Creditanstalt in Austria, the German 
moratorium and England’s abandoning 
gold. The Glass-Steagall bill produced 
improvement last summer which was 
promptly undone by President Hoover's 
Des Moines speech (“could not hold to 
gold ... but two weeks longer’). con- 
troversy over War Debts and publication 
of R. F. C. loans which caused runs on 
banks. 

His conclusions and recommendations: 

“President Roosevelt’s abandonment of 
the gold standard and steps to expand 
credit were absolutely necessary. The 
plans to which our Government is now 
committed, for arresting the deflation and 
bringing about some rise in prices, and for 
lowering trade barriers, are sound and wise 
and go to the root of the matter.” 

@ No banking legislation or supervision 
could stop the bad effects of such a defla- 
tion as we have had. 

@ Power in the Federal Reserve Bank 
should, however, be more centralized s0 
that it can take prompt action to tighten 
up credit as soon as inflation sets in, to 
‘ree credit when deflation starts. At pre- 
sent with twelve scattered Reserve Banks 
and a central board ‘‘composed of men 
of diverse opinions,” prompt and effective 
action is difficult. 

@, Our system of having many small in- 
dependent banks has advantages but we 
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pay a heavy price for it in times of de- 
pression. 
« Reform in issuing securities is advis- 
able but new laws should take care not to 
destroy the means by which industry ob- 
tains long-term capital. If the machinery 
for floating capital issues is destroyed in- 
dustry will not be able to repay its tem- 
porary loans, more bank failures will fol- 
low. 
@ If it seems advisable to make banks 
divorce their securities affiliates, banks 
should still be allowed a limited privilege 
of buying, selling, owning, underwriting 
and lending on bonds, or the machinery 
for obtaining long-term capital will be 
seriously injured. 
@ If the great commercial banks which 
for 20 years have floated many if not most 
capital issues, are forced to give up this 
business private bankers, issuing houses 
and dealers must be encouraged to take it 
up unless economic welfare is to suffer. 
C 
O. P. & M. J. Railroad 

Having learned how the greatest private 
banking house in the U. S. operates, the 
members of the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee learned last week how a 
great railroad system may be put together. 














TIME 


which needed a rapid transit line to the 
heart of the city. For a rapid transit line 
they needed a right of way. They thought 
of hiring one from the nearby Nickel Plate 
Road. They went to the New York Central 
(which owned more than 50% of the stock 
of the Nickel Plate) and came away not 
only with a right of way but with a major- 
ity interest in the Nickel Plate—the famed 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 
built in the 1880’s at so great a cost per 
mile that financial wags of the period said 
that its rails were nickel plated. In 1916, 
the Nickel Plate (with 523 mi. of track 
connecting Buffalo with Chicago) was not 
in the forefront of railroads. It was a 
second-grade property, far from profitable. 
The New York Central was glad to sell 
its majority interest for $8,500,000. 

The Brothers Van Sweringen did not 
have $8,500,000 but they had a vision of 
the Nickel Plate as a profitable road. With 
two chief associates, Charles L. Bradley, 
who owned the Cleveland baseball team, 
and Joseph R. Nutt, chairman of Union 
Trust Co., and with several lesser asso- 
ciates, they gave the New York Central 
ten notes for $650,000 payable one a year 
for ten years, and they also paid down 
$2,000,000 in cash obtained as a loan from 
Cleveland’s Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 


a 


Acme 


Mantis James & Orts PAxton VAN SWERINGEN 


They made big ones out of little ones. 


Because one of J. P. Morgan & Co.’s deals 
was the financing of Alleghany Corp., 
Mr. Pecora sent to Cleveland and brought 
the bachelor brothers Oris Paxton and 
Mantis James Van Sweringen posting to 
the Capital, put “O. P.” upon the stand 
and kept him there four solid days. 

No wholly tractable witness was “O. P.” 
His memory of figures and dates was de- 
fective, he refused consistently to “guess.” 
Time and again he answered, “I don't 
know. We will get that figure for you,” 
or “You can get that from the records.” 
Caustic comments about the quality of his 
memory did not move him. Yet at the end 
of four days’ testimony the committeemen 
could get a good idea of how the Van 
Sweringens had acquired their railroad 
system, step by step from a “shoestring” 
of $1,000,000. 

Step z was taken in 1916, when the 
brothers—two farm boys who went to the 
city and spent their savings buying empty 
lots—were already successful real estate 
operators in Cleveland. They had a sub- 
uthan development called Shaker Heights 








by putting up the Nickel Plate stock as 
collateral. So the original deal was financed 
entirely on credit and borrowed capital. 
They presently formed Nickel Plate Se- 
curities Corp., which assumed liability for 
the notes and the loan. It issued $2,000,- 
ooo worth of preferred stock to which the 
Van Sweringens subscribed about $500,000 
in cash. They also got most of the Securi- 
ties Corp.’s common stock. With the 
$2,000,000 the Security Corp. paid off the 
bank loan and settled down to improve the 
railroad so that it could pay out of earn- 
ings the $6,500,000 in notes still owed 
(The notes were all paid off by 1923, three 
years ahead of time.) This was the first 
profitable deal. 

Step 2. In 
Transportation 


National 


railroad 


1920 came the 
Act, proposing 
consolidations Straightway the Van 
Sweringens sat down to figure out their 
own consolidation. The Nickel Plate was 
making money and in 1922 they had it 
buy and absorb two smaller roads: the 
Toledo, St. Louis, & Western (‘Clover 
Leaf”) and the Lake Erie & Western. But 


the brothers had a more ambitious project; 
they wanted the Chesapeake & Ohio. A 
block of 73,000 shares, a minority but 
practically a controlling interest in the 
C. & O., was held by the Huntington family 
of Los Angeles. In 1923 they bought this 
at $100 a share (although the market price 
was only $70-$80 the value of such a large 
block made it worth while). Most of the 
cash was put up by the Nickel Plate; the 
rest was obtained by having the Vaness 
Co. (then the Van Sweringens’ private 
holding company) borrow the money on 
its securities. From then on this was the 
system they followed: they borrowed to 
buy control of a railroad, then with its 
profits and money borrowed on the grow- 
ing value of their security holdings bought 
another, again and again. 

Thus the year after stepping into 
C. & O., they joined with bushy-whiskered 
old George F. Baker, chairman of Man- 
hattan’s First National Bank, to buy con- 
trol of the Erie. Wanting outlets for the 
coal shipped over the C. & O. they bought 
into Pere Marquette (which served the in- 
dustrial part of Michigan). 

Step 3. With these major holdings as- 
sembled, the Van Sweringens went to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1925 
for permission to merge them with the 
Nickel Plate. The Commission said No. 
It objected to tying all these roads into 
the Nickel Plate which was so absolutely 
controlled by a small group of men, and 
it objected to certain physical aspects of 
the consolidation (which would have made 
the Nickel Plate instead of the C. & O. the 
backbone of a new system). So the Van 
Sweringens reversed their plans. The 
C. & O. became the centre of their 
schemes. In 1927 they set up Chesapeake 
Corp. and Morgan & Co. floated a $48,- 
000,000 bond issue so that Chesapeake 
Corp. could buy the C. & O. stock held by 
the Nickel Plate and the Wan Sweringen 
holding companies. But when the C. & O. 
asked permission to get control of the Evie 
and the Pere Marquette, the I. C. C. re- 
fused as regarded the Erie. Seeing they 
were getting nowhere, the Van Sweringens 
decided to set up a master holding com- 
pany that would bring together all their 
railroad interests till such time as the roads 
could be consolidated. Hence, Alleghany 
Corp. Into this pot they poured in 1929 
all their rail stocks. They took in exchange 
2,500,000 common shares and a 15-year 
option to buy 1,750,000 shares at $30. To 
pay off the loans which had been pyra- 
mided in making their acquisitions they 
sold 1,250,000 shares of common at $20 to 
Morgan & Co., $54,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $53,000,000 of bonds to the pub- 
lic. Thus was their vast structure reduced 
to 4 corporate common denominator. 

And now they added one more element: 
they bought into the Missouri Pacific 
This road took them into new territory 
across the Mississippi, suggested the idea 
of a transcontinental system. This idea 
they vigorously deny, saying that their 
object was to obtain diversification in their 
investment, to obtain a road whose traffic, 
unlike that of the eastern roads, is not 
largely dependent upon coal. Today the 
MOP, in receivership, is the cat & dog of 
their holdings, while the C. & O., a coal 
road, which continues to pay dividends, is 
their paragon. 
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Saints 

A CALENDAR OF 
BELIEVERS — Glenway 
($2.50). 

One way to try to shake off the dust of 
Wisconsin is to write a book about saints. 
Glenway Wescott, self-exiled in France, 
has been dipping his Wisconsin-haunted 
nose in hagiography. This little (215 pp.) 
anthology of saints’ lives, at least one for 
every day in the year, is “not a learned 
work” nor a book for the devout, but “a 
simple picture of a crowd... blessed 
degenerates, mere sportsmen of asceticism, 
man-sized infants, a demi-god or two, poli- 
ticians, fearful beauties, awful fools, and, 
of course, those for whom there simply 
would have had to be some such word as 
‘saint’ even if Christianity had not come 
to pass.” 

Some of the more than 400 saints: 
Simeon Stylites, who lived 38 years on a 
pillar, at first 9 ft., at last 60 ft. high. 
Sebastian, who was shot full of arrows 
but (according to Author Wescott’s ac- 
count) recovered and was beaten to death. 
Gothard, absent-minded Alpine hermit, 
hung his coat on a sunbeam; the obliging 
beam waited till the coat was removed, 
then hurried after the setting sun. When 
Agnes of Monte Pulciano prayed, roses 
and lilies fell from heaven, “because she 
never did it mechanically.” Philip Neri, 
disciple of Savonarola, said: “Despise the 
world; despise yourself; and despise being 
despised.” A post-mortem showed that his 
heart had grown so great that it had dis- 
placed oue of his ribs. Of Joan of Arc, 
Hagiographer Wescott says: “If she was 
not a witch, the church is guilty of having 
destroyed its rarest heroine as a political 
expedient: if she was, it is guilty of having 
canonized her for more amiable reasons of 
the same general sort.” Of The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus: “One is inclined to 
think that almost all Christians now have 
taken them for patron-saints.” Joseph of 
Cupertino used to fly like a bat; his fellow- 
Franciscans were afraid of him but the 
common people adored him, and he could 
tell “whether or not they were immoral by 
the way they .smelled.” 

The Author. Though he is much 
younger (32) and better-looking than Sin- 
clair Lewis (48), Glenway Wescott is al- 
most as birthplace-ridden. In the beerless 
era, his public farewells to his native State 
helped keep the U. S. reading public Wis- 
consin-conscious. He has defined the 
Middle West as: “A place which has no 
fixed boundaries, no particular history; 
inhabited by no one race; always ex- 
hausted by its rich output of food, men, 
and manufactured articles; loyal to none 
of its many creeds, prohibitions, fads, 
hypocrisies; now letting itself be governed, 
now ungovernable.” Sprig of an old U. S. 
family with traditions of public service, 
Wescott was pointed for the ministry. but 
at twelve he left home (Kewaskum, Wis.) 
for the more spacious academic atmos- 
phere of West Bend and Waukesha, went 
on to the University of Chicago, where he 
headed the Poetry Club and took his liter- 
ary vows. When he started writing 
reviews for Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 
Margaret Anderson mistook him for an 


SAINTS FOR UN- 
Wescott--Harper 





Englishman. Wescott explained that “he 
loved the English language and _ had 
trained himself to speak it beautifully.’ 
After non-graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and literary odd jobs in 
Chicago and Manhattan, Wescott went 
abroad to live and has been there off & 
on ever since, mostly in Villefranche or 


nei 











GLENWAY WESCOTT 
“Blessed degenerates, man-sized infants, 
fearful beauties, awful fools. ‘ 


Paris. He is unmarried, slender, boyish- 
looking, with a long, smooth face, pointed, 
lobeless ears. He is fond of comic strips. 
Other books: The Apple of the Eye, 
Natives of the Rock, The Grandmothers, 
Goodbye Wisconsin, The Babe’s Bed, Fear 
& Trembling (T1mrE, May 16, 1932). 
Sassenachs 

ENGLAND, THEIR ENGLAND—A. G. 
Macdonell—Macmillan ($2). 

Though there is little love lost between 
the Irish and the English, between the 
Scots and their Sassenach cousins there 
is a friendlier feeling. The English regard 
the Scots with mixed admiration as a 
nation of sturdy but unconsciously humor- 
ous characters: the Scots view the English 
with more or less kindly contempt. Scot- 
tish Author Macdonell, at home on both 
sides of the Tweed, has written the kind of 
hilarious, good-natured (ie. flattering) 
satire on Eneland which Englishmen love. 
U.S. readers may enjoy it too, unless they 
have Irish blood in them, in which case 
they may be annoyed at the way Author 
Macdonell pulls his punches. 

When Davies, a Welshman, and Cam- 
eron, a Scotsman, were artillery officers 
in France they discussed the strange 
nature of the English. Davies was a pub- 
lisher in civil life; he suggested that Cam- 
eron do a Scot’s-eye-view book on the 
subject. When they met again, in peace- 
time London, where Cameron was start- 
ing in as a journalist, Davies reminded 
Cameron of the idea and he began collect- 
ing material. The more he got, the more 
confused he became. He plaved in a wild 
cricket match with his brilliant literary 
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acquaintances, made one of an incongru- 
ous crowd of guests at a country-house 
week-end, reviewed “good” and “bad” 
plays for a London newspaper, acted as 
private secretary for a Conservative M. P. 
called to Geneva to serve on some League 
of Nations committees, electioneered, 
went for a Christmas holiday on a 
freighter, and finally discovered the time- 
less heart of England in the slow-changing 
countryside. Occasionally, as when he is 
portraying the asinine and brutal vulgarity 
of the modern young bloods and contrast- 
ing it with the traditional wisdom and 
courtesy of the old generation, Author 
Macdonell’s good nature breaks down into 
invective or falters into sentimentality. 
But most of the time he is content to 
point a blunt and sudden finger, raise a 
hearty laugh. 








Grand Train 

Steepers East — Frederick 
Little, Brown ($2). 

If Dashiell Hammett had written Grand 
Hotel, the result might have been some- 
thing like Sleepers East. Author Nebel 
cannot command Hammett’s sulphurous 
and suspense-laden style, but he has fitted 
together a first-rate melodrama, whose 
plot is more cunningly joined than Grand 
Hotel’s, its suspense and climax better 
managed. Sleepers East is headed for a 
brisk trip, with Hollywood one of its way- 
stations. 

Old Engineer Magowan, making his last 
run, with a second-rate engine in the teeth 
of a blizzard, swore he would get to divi- 
sion point on time; he drove the train 
recklessly through the storm. The con- 
ductor was worried. At Avondale they 
had to stop to pick up a single passenger— 
Everett Jason, a long-repressed model hus- 


Nebe'!-- 


band who was methodically running away” 


from his wife. Martin Knox, criminal 
lawyer, was bringing a secret star witness 
back East: red-headed Lena Karelsen, 
whose evidence would free his gunman 
client, smash the political ring. Three 
people were on Knox’s trail: Representa- 
tive Tom Linscott, mouthpiece of the ring, 
Newspaperwoman Ada _ Robillard, once 
Knox’s mistress but now Linscott’s fiancée, 
Private Detective Izzard, whose job was 
to bribe or kill Knox’s witness, whichever 
seemed best. Knox made Witness Karelsen 
lie Jow in her compartment, kept an eye 
on her as best he could. Unfortunately 
for his plans, Runaway Husband Jason 
celebrated his new freedom by taking a 
drink too many, stumbled into Lena’s com- 
pertment and continued the party there. 
When Lena was drunk enough she told 
Jason everything; they planned to run 
away to South America together. 

True to the conductor’s premonition, 
Magowan’s mad driving was too much for 
the old engine: a side rod let go, flailed 
the engineer to death. During the long 
wait for the relief engine Jason and Lena 
decided to make a run for it to the nearest 
town. But a railroad detective chased 
them, shot Lena. Jason’s dream of free- 
dom collapsed: he knew he would go home 
to his wife. Knox’s star witness was gone 
but he got his old mistress back again 
The remains of old Magowan, covered 
with a blanket, were carried in to division 
point where a testimonial dinner was to 
have been given him with speeches he had 
waited 60 years to hear. 
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UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


95,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 


New York 


Hew FAST Schedules. 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK .. . 4% HOURS 
6 flights daily each way 
CALIFORNIA TO CHICAGO . . 14% HOURS 
3 flights daily each way 
CHICAGO TO FORT WORTH-DALLAS, 92 HOURS 
2 flights daily each way 
SAN DIEGO TO SEATTLE .. . 1134 HOURS 
2 flights daily each way 
(Westbound schedules slightly higher due to prevailing winds) 
Consult new United Air Lines time table 
for schedule to all intermediate points 


C ALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK via United Air Lines 
now takes only 19°4 hours—7'4 hours less 
than the popular 27-hour schedule previously 
maintained. 

Only last month it took 6/2 hours to fly from 
Chicago to New York. Now United does it in 4%4 
— including stops at Toledo and Cleveland! 

This is the fastest regularly operated trans- 
portation service ever offered the public. 

These amazing United Air Lines schedules 
are typical of those now in effect to many 
cities. (See map.) They are made possible 
by United’s new fleet of Boeing multi-motor, 
Wasp-powered transports—the fastest multi- 
motor passenger-cargo planes in the world. 

These new air liners—top speed 3 miles a 
minute— also set a new standard of comfort in 
air travel. They are roomier, quieter, pleasanter. 

United leadership is the result of long ex- 
perience, which knows how to utilize every 
modern development in avigation. Two-way 
radio. Directive radio beam. Lighted airways. 
Two veteran pilots and a stewardess on multi- 
motor planes. Four experts on the ground for 
every plane aloft. Fares are economical. 
+x For schedules, tickets or reservations to 137 cities... 
call United Air Lines ticket offices, Hotel Porters, Travel 
Bureaus, Postal or Western Union. 
yy Air Express—Phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. Use Air Mail — it saves time. 





Sensational Magic Mystery 
Th BURNING LADY 


LAST NIGHT | SAW 
A BEAUTIFUL GIRL | 
BURNED UP. 
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BE QUIET 
PEGGY _ 


: WHAT HAP- 
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ee 


WHAT IS HER 
FATE TO BE ? 


HOW FRANK EXPLAINED THE MAGIC TRICK TO JACK. 


| PRETENDED TO PEGGY | THANKS FOR EXPLAINING 
THAT | KNEW HOW IT CURTAIN CUT Bee THE TRICK. HOW ABOUT 
WAS DONE, BUT | DON’T. BACK DRAPES AWAY TO SHOW 

= 7 OF SAME LADY MAKING 

fi woud you COLOR AND 4 ESCAPE THROUGH 
LIKE TO KNOW 7} MATERIAL. TRAP DOOR AS 
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f FIRE POWDER. 
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